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SEE WHY THEY 7A WITHA SMILE 
ON THE 43, 


“MBITINE BAY AI | 


ROYAL IS THE EASIEST to operate of all 
typewriters. You hear proof of that wher- 
ever Easy-Writing Royals are used . .. in 
words of praise for Royal’s lightness of 
action, its amazing speed and conven- 
ience. You see it in the way operators 
type—cheerful, relaxed .. . in the better 
work they do—faster! 

Invite a demonstration . . . Compare 
the Work! It costs nothing—and it proves 
everything! Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York. 


World’s largest company devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of typewriters. Factory: Hartford, Conn. 


ENDS THIS! 


Royal’s famous 
Finger-Comfort 
Keys scientifically 
cushion every fin- 
ger-stroke. On the 
Royal, each key re- 
sponds quickly, 
lightly—the shift- 
keys, as easily as 
the letter-keys! 


With Royal’s exclusive 
Shift Freedom, the car- 
riage is stationary. It 
does not “bob” — dis- 
tracting the typist, tiring 
and straining her eyes, 


Here is the reason! The improvements illustrated, and many others as well, 
were developed and perfected exclusively by Royal. No other typewriter has them! 


SHIFT FREEDOM. Instead 
of the heavy carriage 
rising—and banging—it 
is fixed. Typing is 
smooth and rhythmic. 


*Trade-Mark for key-tension device 


TOUCH CONTROL". In- 
stantly, visibly, the oper- 
ator adapts the Easy- 
Writing Royal to her 
exact typing “touch.” 


FINGER COMFORT KEYS. 
Concave. No curbs to 
trip fingers. Non-glare. 
They provide for speedy 
and accurate typing. 


The typist, regardless of strength, oper- 
ates the Royal without conscious effort. 
Controls are centralized—within easy 
reach! Each answers the lightest touch! 
Copyright, 1937, Royal Typewrtter Company, Inc. 


Modernize with ROYAL, World’s No. 1 Typewriter 























CHANGE IN DATES 
of Annual Meeting 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


NEW DATES 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
October 4, 5, and 6, 1937 


(Business Sessions Will Probably Be Completed October 5) 





PLACE 
WaA.porF AstToriA HOTEL 


New York City 


HE dates originally chosen for the Sixth Annual Meeting were ten 
days later in October than those mentioned above. It was found, 
however, that the mid-October dates were not as satisfactory to many 
members as the dates earlier in October, beginning with a Monday. The 
Board of Directors therefore decided to make the change, believing that 
more members will be able to attend early in the month than could be 
present on the later dates. 
It is earnestly requested that members who had planned to attend in 
mid-October revise their plans promptly, so as to be in New York City on 
October 4, 5, and 6. 


The New Dates—October 4, 5, and 6, 1937 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One East Forty-second Street New York City 























How |1.A.S. TRAINING 
Meets THE NEepDs OF THE INDIVIDUAL 








om of the interesting features of the course jects pertaining to work in which he is most 
in Accounting offered by the Interna- interested. 
tional Accountants Society, Inc., is its wide This elective feature enables the student to 
range of selectivity, which affords the student progress directly to a specific goal. After at- 
specialized instruction. taining his goal, he can broaden his knowledge 

The chart shows how the student can select by proceeding with the study of the remaining 
more than one-half his lessons to cover sub- subjects. 

waren (st a 





1.A.S. 
COURSE 





| BASIC COST T jug SYSTEMATIZING & COST ACCTG. fal STANDARD COSTSigud STATISTICS 


10 LESSONS 10 LESSONS 10 LESSONS 








{cone ACCT BASIC AUDTG PUBLIC AUDITING 
10 LESSONS 10 LESSONS 20 LESSONS 















































CELE GENERAL ACCOUNTING < BASIC (OsT| 
40 LESSONS 3O LESSONS 40 LESSONS 
INCOME TAX jg ACCTG.LAW C.RA. COACHING | 
10 LESSONS 10 LESSONS 20 LE 
AT THIS POINT A SERIES OF | Statues FIN. ANALYSIS jul BUSINESS ORG. MANAGEMENT CONTROL Sxacprive 
ELECTIVES, COVERING THE 10 LESSONS 10 LESSONS 10 LESSONS 20 LESSONS CONTROL 
ADDITIONAL LESSONS, 1S 
TO BE CHOSEN. THE MOST 
LOGICAL COMBINATIONS 
FOR SPECIFIC GOALS ARE 
SHOWN ON THIS CHART 
| OFFICE MANAGEMENT STATISTICS jag BUSINESS OR 
he 3O LESSONS 10 LESSONS 10 LESSONS 


Upon request, we will gladly mail our booklet, “Accounting — the Way to Business 
Success,” to anyone who is interested in obtaining full information regarding I. A. S. 
training. Address the International Accountants Society, Inc., 3411 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








INTERNATIONAL 
ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 


A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Editortal Comment 


ONTROLLERS frequently make reference to 
“the vast uncharted and unreported area of in- 
dividual experiences in the field of Federal taxes,” 
usually with a note of hope in their voices, evidently 
desiring that some day that vast area may be ex- 
plored and the facts concerning it made available to 
controllers generally, for guidance in handling their 
tax problems. 

Many settlements of tax controversies are made 
between the taxpayer and the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, within the Bureau, before the disputes reach 
the Board of Tax Appeals, and thus no official re- 
ports concerning them ever are made available to 
the taxpaying public. In a particularly interesting 
case, involving a fine point of interpretation of the 
law or regulations or both, the facts are known only 
to the taxpayer involved and to the Bureau. Another 
taxpayer, confronted with the same set of conditions 
and facing the same problem, is not in a position to 
benefit from the experience of the first taxpayer, be- 
cause he knows nothing of it. 

Only the cases that are decided by the Board of 
Tax Appeals or by the courts are available for cita- 
tion by other taxpayers, in settling cases involving 
the same points. 

How can these experiences be captured, and made 


available to others? That is the question which is 
being asked by controllers. 

The great majority of the attempts by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to collect additional 
taxes result in some form of protest by the taxpayer. 
Of all the settlements reached in such cases it is fair 
to say that perhaps ninety per cent. are arranged at 
some point before such cases reach the Board of Tax 
Appeals. Some of these cases result in the failure of 
the taxpayer’s protest, in others the protest is suc- 
cessful, but the great majority probably are settled 
after some measure of compromise on both sides. 

Taxpayers and their counsel usually consider what- 
ever victories they score as something showing their 
own cleverness, no matter how just their cause may 
have been, and they are apt to be a little selfish in 
these matters to the extent of keeping to themselves 
these successes, usually under the assumption that 
what they have been able to do should not be broad- 
cast generally because it might affect their chances 
in future cases. 

One controller makes the point, however, that 
successful protests usually are based on a fair inter- 
pretation of the law and not on any practical mo- 
nopoly of either intelligence or tax awareness. 

It is toward these successful tax experiences that 
controllers are casting longing eyes. 
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Analysis of Provisions of Connery 


Fair Labor Standards Bill 


An Attorney Simplifies and Summarizes Real Implications of Proposed Measure—Enact- 
ment Would Reinstate Last of Controls over Business Which Were Invalidated with 


Outlawing of N.R.A.—Interstate Commerce More Elastic—Paper by ALBERT E. MEDER. 


HE proposed Connery Fair Labor 

Standards bill, now before Con- 
gress, is stripped of its legal verbiage 
and summarized in simple form in this 
paper by Mr. ALBERT E. MEDER, 4 
member of the law firm of Beaumont, 
Smith & Harris, of Detroit. Mr. Meder 
addressed the Detroit Control of THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMER- 
ICA on June 23. 

It is doubtful whether many who 
take the trouble to read the Connery 
bill will be able quickly to sense its 
full import. This summary by Mr. 
Meder should therefore be useful, as 
well as interesting. 

—THE EDITOR. 


The elasticity of the term “interstate 
commerce” is being tested by Congress 
in the Connery Fair Labor Standards 
Bill as never before. 

It is another step in an attempt by 
Congress to control the employer, a 
step which at first blush may not seem 
of very far-reaching effect, but which 
if now taken can by amendments be 
extended readily so as to control com- 
pletely the hours and wages of all 
industry over which Congress has 
power. Low minimum wages and fairly 
high maximum hours now, but in the 
next Congress and each succeeding 
Congress what changes will be made 
to force up the minimum wages and 
bring down the maximum hours? 

It has rightfully been said of this 
bill that it grants more power over 
national economy than any that has 
been seriously considered by Congress. 

The foregoing, in addition to the 
particular subjects upon which the bill 
if passed will legislate, has not been 
given, in my opinion, the publicity 
which it deserves. We are impressed 
with the fact that much of industry is 


viewing the Connery Bill as it did the 
Wagner Bill, when it was before Con- 
gress, and will awaken too late to dis- 
cover that it places tremendous powers 
in the government, and indirectly in 
organized labor, without providing any 
telief to the employer. 

To understand fully the significance 
of this proposed legislation, we must 
go back a few years in Congressional 
labor legislation. 


REVIEW OF FORMER EFFORTS 


We start with the N.R.A. It set up 
(1) machinery under which codes 
could be adopted and industries po- 
liced, and (2) guaranteed to em- 
ployees collective bargaining. The 
codes provided for maximum hours 
and minimum wages. But the N.R.A. 
was declared unconstitutional in the 
Schechter case, in addition to the court 
holding that Congress did not have 
power to legislate as to purely local 
matters such as were involved in the 
facts of that particular dispute. 

Then followed the Wagner Act, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the National 
Labor Relations Act. Its object was 
to care for the second of the purposes, 
as above outlined, of the N.R.A.—col- 
lective bargaining. The United States 
Supreme Court found it constitutional, 
and certainly stretched the definition of 
“interstate commerce’ and the power 
of Congress over commerce to a point 
to which it had never before gone. 
With these sweeping decisions favor- 
able to it, it was to be expected that the 
administration would at once attempt 
to legislate as to the first of the ob- 
jects of the defunct N.R.A.—the fixing 
of maximum hours and minimum 
wages. 

Meantime the LaFollette Committee 
had been holding its hearings and de- 








veloping that espionage over employees 
existed among some employers, and 
that strike breakers were being used to 
advantage in breaking up strikes. 

Therefore, what is more natural 
than the introduction by the adminis- 
tration of the Connery Bill, covering 
the portion of the N.R.A. which had 
not yet been placed on the statute books 
following the adverse Schechter de- 
cision, and including the prohibition of 
espionage of employers over employees, 
a section as to strike breakers, even 
though Congress had theretofore made 
it a crime to bring strike breakers over 
state lines to fight strikes, and, of 
course, including provisions the object 
of which are to abolish child labor? 
Thus was born the Connery Bill, intro- 
duced into the House following the 
President’s message to Congress of 
May 24, 1937. 

It is known as H.R. 7200, or, more 
commonly, as L.S.B.A. (Labor Stand- 
ards Board Act). 

No attempt will be made to cover 
all the details of the bill. But every 
employer should have in mind its prin- 
cipal provisions, as well as the general 
effect of. the bill as above pointed out. 


THE MEASURE’S PROVISIONS 
Briefly the bill provides: 


1. Wages and Hours of Employees 


If the board set up by the bill finds 
that wages lower than a minimum fair 
wage are being paid in any occupation, 
or that the payment of such wages 
threatens to undermine a fair labor 
standard maintained by others, and that 
the establishment of minimum fair 
wages will not unreasonably curtail op- 
portunities for employment, it is au- 
thorized to establish a minimum fair 
wage in that occupation. In determin- 




















ing such wage it must consider (1) the 
cost of living and other facts affecting 
the value of the services rendered, (2) 
wages established for work of com- 
parable character in collective labor 
agreements, and (3) wages paid for 
like work by employers who volun- 
tarily maintain fair wage standards. But 
the board cannot establish a higher an- 
nual wage income than $1,200 or an 
hourly rate in excess of eighty cents, 
except for overtime, night or extra 
shift work. 

We pause in our outline of the bill 
to state that it has been proposed by 
the proponents of the bill that the basic 
minimum wage at this time should be 
forty cents an hour. In this connection 
it should be noted that under such a 
provision the South would be the sec- 
tion of the country chiefly involved. 
The Department of Labor’s figures are 
that the lowest average wage is found 
in South Carolina, 25.5 cents an hour. 
Comparable rates in other southern 
states are 26.2 in North Carolina, 26.5 
in Florida, 26.8 in Georgia, 28.1 in 
Mississippi, 29 in Alabama, 29.9 in 
Louisiana, 31.1 in Tennessee and 31.4 
in Virginia. These compare with an 
average for the whole country of 43.2 
cents and an average for the states, ex- 
clusive of the southern group referred 
to, of 46.1 cents. 

The highest common labor wage 
rates are in the Pacific coast states—an 
average of 50.1. Next come the moun- 
tain states with an average of 46.3. 
In the northeastern and north central 
region the wage rates are nearly uni- 
form, the common labor average in 
New England being 43.6. In New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania the 
comparable rates ate 45.6, 45.2 and 
45, respectively. For the east north 
central states the rates are 49.1 in IIli- 
nois, 45.5 in Indiana, 43.4 in Michi- 
gan, and 43 in Wisconsin. In the 
Mississippi valley farming states Min- 
nesota leads with 46.6 and South Da- 
kota is low at 41.1. 


CONTRAST Is STRIKING 


The contrast between the South and 
other regions of the United States is 
more striking when the figures are 
analyzed. Ninety-three per cent. of 
the common laborers in the northern 


/ 
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states received more than 37 cents an 
hour and 14.2 per cent. of these re- 
ceived more than 52 cents an hour. In 
the South, 10.4 per cent. of the em- 
ployees received less than 22.5 cents 
and hour and only 15 per cent. more 
than 42.5 cents. The average wage 
for negroes in the southern states 
dropped to 23.1 in South Carolina. 

As should be expected from the fore- 
going, the chief opposition to the wage 
portion of the bill comes from the 
South. 

It has been quite commonly said that 
the bill as respects wages is not appli- 
cable to the automobile industry. This 
is true only if that industry pays a 
greater average wage than 80 cents per 
hour, because the present bill limits the 
rate per hour to be fixed by the board 
to 80 cents per hour. The same is 
true as to whether any other industry 
at present is within the bill. 

To proceed with the terms of the 
bill, the board is further empowered 
to fix a maximum work week in any 
occupation, under no circumstances less 
than hours—(the present pro- 
posals varying between 30 and 40 
hours, depending to some extent on 
industries and regions). In fixing such 
hours, the board must consider (1) the 
relation of the work to the physical and 
economic health, efficiency and well- 
being of the employees, (2) the num- 
ber of persons available in the occupa- 
tion, (3) the hours established in col- 
lective labor agreements for work in 
like or comparable employment, and 
(4) the hours maintained by em- 
ployers who voluntarily .naintain a 
reasonable work week. Longer hours 
may be worked if time and one half is 
paid or the board may fix the rate of 
such overtime employment. 





EFFECT OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Let us stop here for a moment and 
note the effect of this much of the 
proposed legislation. Suppose a union 
or a number of unions secure agree- 
ments with a considerable number of 
employers in a certain occupation, but 
can not unionize the remainder of the 
employers in that occupation. If the 
latter fail to pay a fair minimum wage, 
or if they work their employees too 
long hours, both as determined to a 
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considerable extent by the wages and 
hours set forth in the union contracts, 
in steps the board and probably com- 
pletes the work of the unions in that 
occupation. That undoubtedly is one 
of the main objects of the bill. 

The fixing of such rates and hours 
is not applicable to employers of less 
than ——— employees unless the board 
finds that they must also be controlled 
in order to carry out the purpose of 
the act or prevent its circumvention. 
Also the board’s regulation may pro- 
vide for (1) the employment of learn- 
ers and apprentices at lower wages sub- 
ject to such time, number, proportion 
and length of service as the board may 
prescribe; (2) exceptions in cases of 
the aged or persons physically or men- 
tally defective; (3) seasonable activi- 
ties; and (4) cases entitled to individ- 
ual treatment. 

Do not for a moment be misled into 
believing that this bill has to do only 
with maximum hours and minimum 
wages. It goes much further, although 
the other matters to which it is appli- 
cable have not been publicized as much 
as the wages and hours. But before 
referring to the other and very im- 
portant subjects under the board’s con- 
trol, we call your attention for a mo- 
ment to the employers included within 
the bill. 


2. To What Employers Applicable 
Of course, those engaged in inter- 
state commerce are affected. Under 
the recent Wagner decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court they are 
much more numerous than we had 
theretofore thought them to be. 

But the bill applies not only to in- 
terstate employers and employees. 

It further provides that whenever the 
board determines that the maintenance 
of any sub-standard labor condition in 
any occupation among employees of an 
employer or a class of employers not 
engaged in the sale or shipment of 
goods in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for sale or ship- 
ment in interstate commerce, gives to 
the employer or class of employers 
maintaining such sub-standard labor 
condition an unfair competitive advan- 
tage over employers engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production 
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of goods for sale or shipment in inter- 
state commerce, or because the barring 
of unfair goods from interstate com- 
merce as hereinafter related creates dis- 
crimination against employers in inter- 
state commerce or against interstate 
commerce or goods shipped or sold in 
interstate commerce, the board shall 
make an order requiring the employer 
or class of employers benefiting from 
such unfair competitive advantage or 
discrimination to discontinue such sub- 
standard labor condition. 

Further, whenever the board deter- 
mines that goods shipped or sold in 
interstate commerce are marketed so 
regularly and continuously in competi- 
tion with unfair goods not shipped or 
sold in interstate commerce that fair 
and non-discriminatory application of 
the act requires the discontinuance of 
any sub-standard labor condition among 
all employees employed in any occupa- 
tion in or in connection with the pro- 
duction of such unfair goods, the 
board shall make an order requiring 
the discontinuance of such substandard 
labor condition in such occupation. 

Further, if the board determines that 
a substandard labor condition exists in 
the production of goods in one state 
and that such goods are sold or trans- 
ported in interstate commerce and com- 
pete to a substantial extent in another 
state with other goods in the produc- 
tion of which such substandard labor 
condition does not exist, whether or 
not such goods are sold in interstate 
commerce, the board shall make an 
order requiring the elimination of such 
substandard labor condition. 

Also, whenever the board finds that 
a substandard labor condition exists in 
the production of goods in one state 
and that such goods compete to a sub- 
stantial extent in that state with other 
goods produced in another state and 
sold or transported in interstate com- 
merce, in the production of which such 
substandard labor condition does not 
exist, the board shall make an order 
requiring the elimination of such sub- 
standard labor condition. 

So that here you have Congress at- 
tempting to go sled length with what 
it terms interstate commerce and the 
extent of its control over business. 
Whether, if enacted, its provisions 
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overstep the constitutional limitations, 
only the United States Supreme Court 
can say eventually. 

But, as just stated, this bill is not 
by any means confined to wages and 
hours as is so commonly believed. 
The power of the board goes much 
further in the employments heretofore 
set forth. 


3. Other Labor Orders 

The employment of any person as a 
strike breaker, unless his employment 
is necessary to prevent irreparable dam- 
age or to maintain essential public 
services and is confined to such work, 
is subject to the board’s order. This 
and the next provision undoubtedly are 
the result of the recent LaFollette hear- 
ings. 

The employment of any person to 
engage in espionage over any em- 
ployee or his immediate family for 
the purpose of securing information 
regarding the affiliations of such em- 
ployee with labor organizations and 
the activities or plans of such em- 
ployees with regard to self-organiza- 
tion is within the sphere of the 
board’s powers. 

Child labor is to be dealt with by 
the board, child labor being defined 
as the employment of a child under 
16, or between 16 and 18 in such em- 
ployments as the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor shall find to be hazardous or 
detrimental to their health or well 
being. 

Whenever the board finds that 
any of these conditions exist to a 
substantial extent in an occupation, 
and lead or tend to lead to labor dis- 
putes burdening or obstructing in- 
terstate commerce or the free flow 
thereof, it may make an order re- 
quiring its elimination. 

The shipment of goods in inter- 
state commerce and the sale thereof 
in interstate commerce is barred if 
the goods were produced under any 
of the substandard labor conditions 
heretofore narrated. 


May REQUIRE LABELING OF GOODS 

The board is authorized to have 
any goods subject to the provisions 
of the bill plainly and clearly la- 





beled so that information deemed 
by the board to be necessary and ap- 
propriate for the enforcement of the 
bill may be readily ascertainable. The 
American Federation of Labor is 
said to oppose this requirement as it 
feels that its union label will be less 
effective if other labels are inter- 
jected into the labor field. 

Every contract, agreement or un- 
derstanding waiving compliance with 
the bill or compliance with any reg- 
ulation or order of the board, or in 
conflict with the terms of the bill, is 
void. 

If an employe is paid a wage less 
than that fixed by the bill or the 
board, he may recover the difference, 
or if he is worked longer hours than 
those fixed by the act or order of the 
board, he may recover time and one- 
half for such additional hours. 

Further, any goods produced un- 
der substandard labor conditions and 
shipped into another state, shall 
upon arrival in such other state be 
subject to ali the laws of such latter 
state relating to the use, sale and 
storage of goods produced in viola- 
tion of labor standards. 


4, Employer’s Records 

Every employer subject to any pro- 
vision of the act, or to a labor-stand- 
ard order, and every employer en- 
gaged at any stage in the production 
of goods that are regularly sold or 
shipped in interstate commerce, shall 
make, keep and preserve such rec- 
ords of the persons employed by 
him, the ages of such employes, and 
the wages, hours and other condi- 
tions and practices of employment 
maintained by him as the board shall 
prescribe by regulation or order, and 
shall furnish to the board upon de- 
mand a sworn statement of the same. 
Every such employer shall allow any 
authorized representative of the 
board to enter and inspect his place 
of business or employment, and in- 
spect and make transcripts of any 
and all books, payroll and other rec- 
ords that in any way appertain to, or 
have a bearing upon, the conditions 
of employment prevailing among his 
employees. 
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5. Administration 

The bill sets up a board of five 
members before which hearings on 
the foregoing may be had, at which 
the board is not to be bound by any 
technical rules of evidence or pro- 
cedure. It is given very broad pow- 
ers in investigating and in gathering 
evidence. It has the right to sub- 
poena witnesses and records. 

An appeal on questions of law 
only can be taken by any aggrieved 
party to the United States Courts of 
Appeal. 


6. Enforcement and Penalties 
Whenever it shall appear to the 
board that any person is engaged or 
about to engage in any active prac- 
tice which constitutes a violation of 
any provision of the act, or any pro- 
vision of any labor-standard order, it 
may in its discretion bring an action 
in the proper District Court of the 
United States to enjoin such act or 
practice and to enforce compliance 
with the act or order. Or the board 
may transmit such evidence as may 
be available to the attorney general, 
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who, in his discretion, may institute 
the proper criminal proceedings. 

Any person who wilfully violates 
the act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and be subject to a fine of 
not more than $500 or imprison- 
ment for not more than six months, 
or both. 

Any employer who wilfully fails 
to keep records heretofore referred 
to, or to furnish such records to the 
board upon request, or who wilfully 
destroys or alters such records, shall 
be similarly guilty. Any person who 
falsifies any such entry is equally 
guilty. 

Any employer who wilfully dis- 
charges or discriminates against any 
employee because such employee has 
filed any complaint or instituted any 
proceedings, or has testified, or has 
served on any advisory committee, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction, shall be fined 


not more than $1,000 or imprison- 


ment for not more than one year, or 
both. 

Any person who without just 
cause fails or refuses to attend and 
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testify or to answer any lawful in- 
quity, or to produce books, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be subject to a fine of not more than 
$500 or to imprisonment of not more 
than six months, or both. 


7. Common Carriers Not Liable 

The bill provides that it is not ap- 
plicable to a common carrier except- 
ing as to goods produced by such 
common carrier, and that no such 
carrier is excused from its obliga- 
tions to accept goods for transporta- 
tion because of anything contained 
in the bill. 


CONCLUSION 


From all of the foregoing it must 
be evident that the bill, if enacted, 
is a long step toward government 
regulation of business. It gives to 
another board sweeping rights of 
investigation, to say nothing of in- 
itiating an act the terms of which 
can readily hereafter be extended by 
amendments favorable to labor. With 
it in effect, as well as the Wagner 
Act, the major portions of the 
N.R.A. will again be in force. 


Joslyn Profit-Sharing Plan for Employees 
Makes Capitalists of Workers 


System Now Eighteen Years in Operation Shows More Than $16,500 to Credit of 
Worker for Every $100 a Year Paid In—At Age 60, or When Retired, Entire Sum Be- 
comes Available to Him—Employee Must Participate—Address by RoyAL F. MUNGER. 


PROFIT-SHARING and retire- 
A ment plan which has been in 
operation eighteen years was described 
by Mr. Roya F. MuNGER, financial 
editor of The Chicago Daily News, in 
an address before the Chicago Control 
of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA on May 25. The plan is that 
of the Joslyn Manufacturing and Sup- 
ply Company, of Chicago—a plan de- 
veloped by Mr. Marcellus L. Joslyn, 
its president. This company has no 
labor troubles, which is attributed in 
large measure to the profit-sharing and 
retirement plan. 

There have been many inquiries 
from controllers and other corporate 





officers for information as to the pro- 
visions of successful profit-sharing and 
retirement plans. This description, as 
given by Mr. MuNGER, of the Joslyn 
plan should be of exceptional interest 
to them. —THE EpIror. 


The business of the Joslyn Com- 
pany includes nearly forty different 
lines, with two steel foundries and 
more than 2,500 employees. 

In essence, the Joslyn plan is a re- 
tirement fund, but a retirement fund 
on an entirely new psychological 
basis. The old system of retirement, 
upon which so many corporations 
plumed themselves for their humani- 





tarianism, was based on a pension, at 
the end of long service, considerably 
less than the employee had been earn- 
ing during his active years. 

In other words, if a man served 
the company all his life, he might, 
when he was old and worn out, have 
the financial equivalent of a crust of 
bread and somebody's old clothes! 
What a dream to look forward to 
for thirty years. And for that treat- 
ment, less favorable than accorded 
an old horse turned out to pasture, 
the employee was supposed to be 
deeply grateful. 

The Joslyn system, on the other 
hand, recognizes that all of us, boss 
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and beggar, rich man, poor man, 
merchant, thief, live in our dreams. 
We are “the stuff that dreams are 
made of, and our little life is rounded 
with a sleep.” There is no one who 
will not work, sweat and even starve, 
if the goal in view is worthy of the 
struggle. 

Under the Joslyn plan, instead of 
retiring on a poorhouse ration, the 
employees retire on enough money 
to represent real riches. When they 
stop work, they have more money 
than they ever saw before. There is 
no reasonable wish that they can- 
not fulfill, no ordinary aspiration 
that is out of their reach. The pay- 
off comes at 60 or before, and puts 
them beyond financial worries for 
the rest of their lives. 

Before going further with the 
technical explanation, let us consider 
Mr. Joslyn himself—a quiet-spoken 
man, who has never advertised himself, 
and who came out of Harvard in 
1896 with a string of degrees and 
views on labor relations so advanced 
that in those days they seemed to 
border on socialism. 

In his first twenty years in busi- 
ness his attempts to apply his the- 
ories led to experiences which tem- 
pered his original enthusiasm in the 
chill of reality. He tried paying a 
bonus at the end of each year, but 
the money was frequently either 
wasted in foolish spending or lost 
in bad investments. Finally, he hit 
on the present plan, which his com- 
pany has now followed for eighteen 
years. 

“Employees who have been with 
the company three full calendar years 
must sign the profit-sharing plan or 
leave our employ,” explains Mr. 
Joslyn. ‘To the criticism that this 
is forcing people to do something, 
we answer that any man who can- 
not see the great advantage to him in 
the plan is the kind of man we do 
not want to have associated with 
us permanently. 

“Under this plan, he pays into a 
trust fund 5 per cent. of his wages. 
The company agrees to pay into the 
same fund not less than 10 per cent. 
of its earnings but not more than 
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four times the amount paid in by the 
employees. 

“In actual practice, the company, 
up to the recent depression, paid in 
the highest limit every year, that is 
20 per cent. of the pay roll, so the 
credit to each member each year was 
25 per cent. of his earnings, plus the 
accumulated compound interest on 
accumulations of years before. To 
make it plainer, for every $100 an 
employee paid into the fund, the com- 
pany paid in to his credit $400.” 

The fund is in control of a trus- 
tee acting with the approval of an 
advisory committee of five. The part 
paid by employees, and interest ac- 
cumulated, is placed in investments 
approved by the state of Illinois for 
investment of trust funds. The part 
paid in by the company may be in- 
vested at the discretion of the trustee 
and the advisory committee, and is 
largely invested in its own preferred 
stock. 

‘When a member of the fund is 
60 years of age or disabled he re- 
ceives all his credit in the fund. If 
he leaves our employment before he 
is 60 or is discharged, he gets all he 
puts in, with compound interest, and 
half of what the company put in, 
also with compound interest. The 
other half goes to increase the cred- 
its of the remaining members and no 
part of it ever comes back to the com- 
pany. 

“We figured that a member con- 
tributing $100 a year would have to 
his credit at the end of twenty years 
about $22,000 and if he started with 
the company at 30 years of age and 
retired at 60 he would have nearly 
$45,000. No one had ever planned 
such a fortune for a workman, not 
merely to provide him an income, 
but to do what he pleased with, to 
leave it to his family or use it to buy 
a large interest in the company, as 
he thought best. 

“This is creating capitalists from 
the workers and making it possible 
for them to become real partners in 
industry. 

“But could it possibly work? We 
have now eighteen years’ experi- 
ence. For eleven years, and until 
the depression, we always paid out 


20 per cent. of the pay roll to the 
fund. In 1930 we were compelled to 
reduce this to about 614 per cent. In 
1931, 1932 and 1933, in the worst 
times ever known, the company lost 
money and could pay nothing. In 
1934 it paid 2 per cent., in 1935 it 
paid 5 per cent., in 1936 it was pay- 
ing 10 per cent., and in 1937 it ex- 
pects to be able to resume its regu- 
lar plan of paying 20 per cent. and 
reasonably hopes to maintain it an- 
other straight eleven years. 

“Let us see what we have actually 
to the credit of a member at the end 
of eighteen years, in spite of the de- 
pression. For every $100 a year paid 
in there stands to his credit today 
in the fund more than $16,500, and 
estimating the next two years on the 
basis of our paying 20 per cent., and 
the fund earning its usual 9 per 
cent*., he will have more than $20,- 
600 at the end of twenty years. 

“The question has been asked, 
‘What protection has the member 
of the fund from unjust discharge, 
from which the rest of the members 
would benefit?? Any member who 
is discharged may appeal his case 
to the advisory committee and if the 
discharge is not sustained by a four- 
fifths vote, the member must be 
reinstated. 

“Three of the advisory commit- 
tee are officers of the company, two 
are elected by the workers. The 
company never gets anything back 
when a member is discharged. Even 
a hint of unfairness would not be 
sustained by these officers because 
of the damage to the company which 
would result. 

“But in addition to that safeguard, 
one of the two men elected by the 
members must join with all officers 
to make a dismissal effective after 
appeal. Under these conditions 
there is practically no possibility of 
unfair discharge and there never in 
eighteen years has been a case which 
was even questionable. We do not 
think there ever will be.” 


*The “9 per cent.” requires some explana- 
tion. About 6 per cent. comes from the funds 
invested in the preferred stock of the com- 
pany. The other 3 per cent. represents one- 
half the amount contributed by the company 
to the fund on behalf of those who drop out. 
As this money never comes back to the com- 
pany it increases the earnings of the fund. 
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Professional Accountant’s Approach to 
Corporation’s Annual Statement 


He Must Keep Himself As Well Posted As Controller With Changes, Innovations, Spe- 
cial Problems—All Principles of Accounting Not Yet Formulated—Accounting Termi- 
nology In State of Flux—Detailed Audit Outmoded—Paper by WiLL1AM Do tee, C.P.A. 


OME interesting observations were 

made in a paper presented before 
the San Francisco Control of THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMER- 
IcA on May 20 by MR. WILLIAM 
Do cE, C. P. A., entitled, ‘Considera- 
tion of a Corporation’s Annual State- 
ment from a Professional Accountant's 
Point of View.” For instance, Mr. 
Dolge says a public accountant may 
need a com petent ap praiser aS an as- 
sistant; that it is often difficult to de- 
termine what a reserve account item 
really represents—a liability, a tenta- 
tive valuation reduction of an asset 
account, or whether it is actually a part 
of capital and surplus and represents a 
part of the earnings which have been 
reserved for a specific purpose; that 
detailed audits have practically been 
outmoded; that balance sheet ratios 
may be most unreliable; that the ac- 
countant’s certificate is merely one 
man’s opinion as to the real state of a 
business; that accounting terminology 
is fearful and wonderful, and always 
changing. 

The responsibilities of the public ac- 
countant are pictured briefly and in an 
illuminating manner, and his relations 
with the controller are touched on 
briefly. —THuE Epiror. 


At your April meeting Mr. Vol- 
berg of the Federal Reserve Bank 
addressed you on the subject of “A 
Corporation's Annual Statement 
from the Banker’s Point of View,” 
and to me is committed the task of 
considering the same subject from 
the professional accountant’s point 
of view. 

The banker has the credit point of 
view, the relation of current assets 
to current liabilities. The banker is 
interested primarily in the liquidity 
of his loan and it is only incidentally 


that he is interested in other features 
of the annual financial statement 
that are of vital importance to the 
professional accountant. 

The professional accountant should 
have the broadest of all possible 
views. He must look at the annual 
financial statement from the stand- 
point of the internal audit, from the 
standpoint of the management, from 
the standpoint of the banker and the 
creditors. He must consider the 
stockholders’ point of view, and 
finally what the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, or a state regulatory commis- 
sion may do with and to the annual 
statement. Based on the same trial 
balance, based on the same accounts, 
differing annual statements will be 
drawn up for the several purposes 
indicated, emphasizing in each those 
features which require accentuation. 

The responsibility of the account- 
ant for the annual financial state- 
ment prepared by him has increased 
with the years. Within the limits 
of this brief address I can refer only 
fleetingly to some of the outstand- 
ing cases in which the accountant’s 
responsibility has been defined by 
the courts. We must look to Eng- 
land for the earliest cases, and we 
continue to look to England as weil 
as to our own courts for. controlling 
cases, because our methods of doing 
business and our merchant law are 
essentially the same. 


WHat Earty DECISIONS HELD 


In one of the early English cases 
the learned justice held that the ac- 
countant did not guarantee the cor- 
rectness of every item in the balance 
sheet, he merely guaranteed that the 
financial condition was at least as 


good as he had set it forth. As early 
as 1896 in the Kingston Cotton Mill 
case it was held to be no part of the 
auditor's duty to take a physical in- 
ventory in the absence of any suspi- 
cion of dishonesty. But in 1924 in 
the City Equitable Fire Insurance 
Company case it was held that the 
auditor must at least obtain from 
the custodian of securities a certifi- 
cate of possession (by the custodian) 
of the client’s securities. 

The auditor-accountant is held in 
duty bound to exercise reasonable 
care in verifying cash on hand and 
in bank, even in a so-called balance 
sheet audit. Yet there may be con- 
tributory negligence on the part of 
the client himself which will relieve 
the accountant of responsibility. The 
accountant is not a valuer nor an 
appraiser, yet he must know values. 
It is not too difficult to confirm cash 
in bank and on hand. One can 
satisfy himself as to the liquidity of 
accounts receivable. Contracts re- 
ceivable, depending upon the nature 
of the business, may be more or less 
difficult; installment sale contracts 
for automobiles, washing machines, 
radios, and the like, are compara- 
tively easy of verification and valua- 
tion, but real estate contracts on the 
other hand may offer difficulties. 

Although there may be no legal 
responsibility for failure to discover 
a serious inventory difference, in the 
absence of suspicious circumstances, 
the accountant will be punished by the 
loss of his client and perhaps by loss 
of other clients as well, in case of 
such failure. An accountant can not 
possibly be an expert appraiser of 
values of merchandise in the many 
different lines of business that he is 
asked to review, but he must apply 
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tests that will give him reasonable 
assurance that inventory values are 
stated at fair values and consistently 
with methods in use. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 
PRESENTS DIFFICULTIES 

The valuation of investments, 
listed stocks and bonds, offers no 
particular difficulties, but the valua- 
tion of interests in wholly or partly 
controlled affiliated concerns, invest- 
ments in real estate or in business 
ventures outside of the regular course 
of the business, do offer difficulties 
that tax the ingenuity and the ability 
of the accountant. 

Plant and equipment, usually ap- 
pearing on the books at their his- 
torical cost, with or without deduc- 
tion for estimated accrued deprecia- 
tion, frequently necessitate the serv- 
ices of a competent appraiser as as- 
sistant to the accountant. Deferred 
items of prepaid expenses, of charges 
against future operations, offer no 
special difficulties, but the valuation 
of intangibles, of good-will, copy- 
rights, patents, and the like, may at 
times be the controlling factor of the 
balance sheet. 

So much for the asset side of the 
balance sheet. The preparation of a 
balance sheet is an art, based on the 
science of accounting, if we define 
science as being the accumulated and 
accepted knowledge which has been 
systematized with reference to ac- 
cepted facts, theories and hypotheses. 

When we get over to the liability 
side of the financial statement the 
accountant-auditor’s real troubles 
commence. It is human nature to 
value generously one’s own posses- 
sions. Likewise it is a human fail- 
ing to minimize or understate our 
liabilities. Sometimes we do not 
even recognize them. The account- 
ant-auditor therefore has a special 
duty to see that all liabilities are in- 
cluded in the annual financial state- 
ment and that they are properly 
grouped to distinguish between quick 
liabilities, those payable forthwith, 
current liabilities, those payable 
within a year, and the fixed and 
funded liabilities, which are payable 
in future years. If liabilities are se- 
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cured by assets it may not be fatal 
to overlook the earmarking of the 
assets, but it is certainly a reflection 
upon the accountant-auditor if he 
does not distinguish clearly between 
secured and unsecured liabilities. 


WuaAtT A RESERVE ACCOUNT May 
SHOW 

Because our accounting terminol- 
ogy is still in a state of flux, because 
there is no universally recognized au- 
thority, it is often difficult if not im- 
possible to determine whether a re- 
serve account represents a liability, a 
tentative valuation reduction of an 
asset account (such as reserve for 
bad debts or reserve for deprecia- 
tion), or whether it is actually a part 
of the capital and surplus and repre- 
sents a part of the earnings which 
have been reserved for a specific pur- 
pose. 

Having determined all these items 
the accountant is finally confronted 
with the capital account, which may 
comprise first preferred and second 
preferred stock and even debentures 
in addition to the common capital 
stock. The share value may be at 
nominal amounts from one dollar to 
as high as one thousand dollars, or 
the shares may be without par value. 
The’ creditors may have compara- 
tively little interest in the capital 
structure, but the owners of shares 
of various classes of stock will be in- 
tensely interested in the respective 
rights affecting their particular 
shares. 


DETAILED AUDITS Now RARE 


Development of formal account- 
ing procedures in modern business 
and more or less uniform classifica- 
tion of accounts, a uniformity which 
is indirectly imposed by the internal 
revenue laws, the development of 
mechanical devices, typewriters, ad- 
ding machines, calculators, book- 
keeping machines, sorting and classi- 
fying machines, have brought about 
—at least in business undertakings of 
moderate and large size—systems of 
internal audit and check. These have 
relieved the professional accountant 
of the necessity of the detailed audit 
where and when a procedure is main- 





tained in accord with generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles, and 
when the accountant-auditor deems 
it safe to rely on the ability and the 
integrity of the controller or other 


chief accounting officer. Detailed 
audits, common thirty years ago, are 
the exception now. 

The professional accountant in his 
preliminary examination of any finan- 
cial statement will give due consid- 
eration to the ratios upon which so 
many credit men rely, but the ac- 
countant knows from experience that 
these balance sheet ratios may be 
most unreliable and at best will only 
indicate trends. Ratios derived from 
two balance sheets of the same un- 
dertaking at the beginning and the 
end of the year are in many cases 
not comparable because these arith- 
metical ratios of the respective bal- 
ance sheets rest on different bases. 

More important than ratios to the 
professional accountant are the re- 
sults of his tests of the internal con- 
trol, his tests of the income and ex- 
pense, revenue or operating accounts. 
One of the truly important results of 
the examination of accounts, the 
verification of a balance sheet by a 
professional accountant, is that it 
gives the controller or other account- 
ing head of the undertaking a clear- 
ance. Recalling that every balance 
sheet is the expression of the opin- 
ion of the one who prepared it, that 
the accountant does not guarantee 
the statements, that he has no legal 
liability to third parties (except for 
fraud), it would seem to follow that 
the so-called certificate of audit can 
have no greater value than the value 
that is attached to the opinion of 
the one who signs it. 


ALL ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES Not 
YET FORMULATED 

All the principles of accounting 
have not yet been formulated, per- 
haps never will be. Accounting 
terminology is sometimes fearful and 
wonderful. Certainly it is still in a 
state of flux and so accounting pro- 
cedure is by no means static. The 
procedure that reflected the last 
word in 1930 may be in need of re- 
vision today, particularly in under- 
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takings with many branches or de- 
partments. When the accounting 
control is not completely centralized, 
changes and innovations creep into 
the system here and there until it 
resembles Joseph’s coat. It is the 
professional accountant’s duty to 
recognize clearly the functions that 
the coat is intended to perform and 
to distinguish clearly between the 
fundamental garment and the many 
patches that have been put upon it. 

The opportunities for the open- 
minded trained accountant are 
greater than ever. Accounting is 
something more than an arithmetical 
or algebraic problem. There is the 
ever present problem of valuation. 
To record the financial operations of 
a business undertaking, to present a 
fair statement of financial condition 
as of a given day, values must re- 
ceive consideration. How record 
property values in a country where 
there is printing press inflation? 
How record values correctly when 
money is dear, when money is cheap? 

The professional accountant must 
have the broad view and must con- 
sider the balance sheet in the light 
of all surrounding economic phe- 
nomena and in the light of the par- 
ticular purpose for which the bal- 
ance sheet was prepared. He does 
not juggle the figures, he arranges 
and marshals the accounts so that 
they shall reflect the true condition 
as fairly as may be. 
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INSTITUTE’S DIRECTORS REVIEW ORGANIZATION’S 
PROGRESS, MAKE PLANS 


Fifteen persons were in attendance at 
the monthly meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of The Controllers Institute of 
America on June 30, at the Belmont-Plaza 
Hotel, New York City. Eleven members 
of the board were present, two members of 
the Advisory Council, one chairman of a 
committee, and the managing director. 

Mr. Paul J. Urquhart, of the Aluminum 
Company of America, president of The In- 
stitute, and Colonel Herbert A. Gidney, of 
the Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsylvania, 
a vice-president of The Institute, came 
from Pittsburgh for the meeting; Mr. H. C. 
Perry, of the Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
a vice-president of The Institute, came from 
Gardner, Massachusetts; Mr. Earl D. Page, 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, a vice-president of The In- 
stitute, came from Philadelphia; and Mr. 
S. L. Whitestone, of the General Electric 
Company, came from Schenectady. 

Mr. J. S. Snelham, of the Continental 
Can Company, New York, also a vice-pres- 
ident of The Institute, was in attendance. 

The managing director presented a report 
of the activities of The Institute covering 
ten months of the current fiscal year. It 
showed that to the end of June an even 200 
applications for membership had been re- 
ceived during the fiscal year, which was 
exactly the same number of applications as 
had been received during the same period 
of the previous year. A comfortable bal- 
ance in the treasury was shown. The finan- 
cial position of The Institute is stronger 
than in any previous year. A complete 
financial report will be presented at the an- 
nual meeting in October, covering the en- 
tire year. 

Applications for membership, by Con- 
trols, during the first ten months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year were: 

New York City, 48; Chicago, 16; Phila- 
delphia, 14; Twin Cities, 14; Pittsburgh, 
13; New England, 13; Milwaukee, 12; 
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Rochester, 12; San Francisco, 10; Cleve- 
land, 9; St. Louis, 8; Cincinnati, 6; Detroit, 
6; Los Angeles, 4; District of Columbia, 
2; Bridgeport, 1; At Large, 12; total, 200. 

Mr. Roscoe Seybold, of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, who is chairman of The Insti- 
tute’s Committee on Cooperation with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, pre- 
sented a report of work which is being 
done in conjunction with the Commission. 
Arrangements were made for a meeting of 
that committee to be held in the offices of 
The Institute on July 16. 

Plans for the Sixth Annual Meeting, to 
be held October 4, 5 and 6 (instead of Oc- 
tober 14 and 15, as first announced), were 
discussed. Mr. E. B. Nutt, of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, is in 
charge of the group meetings which will be 
a part of the program of that meeting. Mr. 
J. H. MacDonald, of the National Broad- 
casting Company, is in charge of the ex- 
hibits to be shown at the Annual Meeting. 
Mr. H. F. Elberfeld, of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Program and Speakers. Mr. A. 
L. Campbell, of Douglas L. Elliman Com- 
pany, is general chairman of the Conven- 
tion Committee. 

A charter was authorized for a Control 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, an application 
from the required number of members in 
that territory having been received. This 
is the fifth Control to be organized during 
the current year, the largest number to be 
formed in any one year, and brings the total 
of Controls to fifteen. Other Controls 
formed this year were those in Twin Cities, 
District of Columbia, Milwaukee, and 
Rochester. 

Announcement was made of appointment 
by President Urquhart of a Committee on 
Nominations, of which Mr. George H. 
Richards, of the Celluloid Corporation, of 
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Omit Cents in Computing Deductions 
from Wages? 


There has been some thought of at- 
tempting to induce the Internal Revenue 
Bureau and the Social Security Board to 
permit elimination of the cents item in 
computing the assessment to be made on 
employees’ wages for the Old Age Bene- 
fits Tax. This proposal was submitted to 
several controllers for opinions. Replies 
received were divided about evenly. One 
controller wrote: 


“My conclusion is that the advantage of 
simplicity gained in the original computa- 
tion of the contributions is more than off- 
set by the difficulties which would be sub- 
sequently encountered, (a) when attempt- 
ing to verify total contributions against 
payrolls, and (b) inability to prove read- 
ily proper compliance upon audit by 
representatives of the government.” 

Another controller wrote: “It is our 
opinion that by following the method out- 
lined there would be no difference be- 
tween the sum of the individual deduc- 
tions and the amount that would be com- 
puted on the total of the payroll, such as 
is now the case due to the fact that by 
taking into consideration the cents on the 
individual pay it is impossible to arrive at 
the same amount as you will get by tak- 
ing the percentage of the total payroll.” 
This controller favored the proposal. 

More opinions on this proposal will be 
published later, in greater detail. The 
Controllers Institute of America is simply 
obtaining opinions. It has made no repre- 
sentations to the Social Security Board or 
to the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


Eighteen Million Covered by Unemployment 
Compensation Laws 


Recent estimates of the Social Security 
Board indicate that approximately 18,678,- 
000 workers are employed in jobs covered 
by the unemployment compensation laws 
of the District of Columbia and forty- 
five states. 


Measure Regulating Trusteeships 
Seems Due for Enactment 


The way seems cleared for enactment at 
this session of Congress of the Barkley 
bill to prevent trustees under indentures 
from having interests in conflict with 
their fiduciary obligations, and to trans- 
form corporate trustees into active trus- 
tees. Bankers have decided not to oppose 
the measure, which is far different from 
the bill which the Securities and Exchange 
Commission had first drawn up for the 
consideration of Congress. The bankers’ 
committee was able to bring about 
changes in the first draft. The first bill to 
be made public was that introduced by 
Senator Barkley on May 6. 


The measure, if enacted, will raise the 
costs of acting as corporate trustee. It 
will lay on the trustees liabilities to cover 
which they will probably have to estab- 
lish special insurance funds, and the fees 
would have to be increased to give ade- 
quate protection. 


Tentative Rules for Proxy 
Requests Studied by Controllers 


A proposed set of regulations prescrib- 
ing the form of requests for proxies from 
stockholders, to be used by corporations, 
has been circulated by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission through the busi- 
ness community, for comments and sug- 
gestions. The Controllers Institute of 
America has been asked to study them and 
make comments. The Institute’s Commit- 
tee on Cooperation with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is going into 
the matter thoroughly, and may make 
recommendations shortly. Mr. Roscoe 
Seybold, controller of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, is 
chairman of The Institute’s committee, 
which has been authorized by the Board 
of Directors to prepare a report. 

In their present form, the proposed reg- 
ulations call for a proxy request which 
would have to take the form of a booklet 
in order to present the many details pre- 
scribed by the suggested rules. 


Possible Filing of Quarterly Reports 
Subject of Study 


Officials of the Securties and Exchange 
Commission are calling on controllers of 
many of the larger companies to inquire 
how they would feel about filing quarterly 
statements, including balance sheets and 
profit and loss statements, in addition to 
the annual statements which are now filed. 
The inquiry seems to be something of a 
trial balloon. Controllers generally are 
unanimous in their comments that the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission’s offi- 
cials and representatives are fair in their 
dealings with business concerns, and that 
the making of this inquiry does not neces- 
sarily mean that the quarterly statements 
will be required. The purpose of the in- 
quiry seems to be to discover what would 
be involved in the way of extra work in 
order to provide the quarterly statements, 
and to learn exactly what objections may 
be raised by the companies which would 
be expected to file such reports. 

The inquiry discloses that certification 
of these quarterly statements by public ac- 
countants would not be required. 

One controller pointed out to the repre- 
sentative of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission that in preparing the annual 
statement which is now required, at the 
close of the calendar year in this instance, 
he is compelled to use closings for for- 


eign subsidiaries as of the end of October. 
This controller made the point that if he 
were to prepare quarterly statements, he 
would have figures for the foreign busi- 
ness which would have been compiled as 
of two months previous, and that thus a 
quarterly statement would have the com- 
plete picture for only one of the three 
months covered. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion’s representative asked in one instance 
whether the controller did not provide 
statements for management more fre- 
quently than once a year. The controller 
replied that he did provide quarterly state- 
ments for internal use, but that they in- 
cluded many notes, exceptions, and com- 
ments which were perfectly understand- 
able to management, but would raise 
many questions in the minds of readers if 
made public in that form. A great many 
of these comments and qualifications can 
be and are eliminated from the annual 
statement. 


Operation of Cost Adjustment Reserve Plan 


A controller of a large sales and dis- 
tributing company, who is a member of 
The Institute, has made available for pub- 
lication the details of the operation of a 
cost adjustment reserve plan which he is 
using, in order to keep fairly current with 
changes in costs which, in this case, repre- 
sent changes in prices of goods purchased. 

This controller points out that there 
were two main reasons for adopting this 
procedure: 


1. In order to preserve a normal gross 
margin by having costs rise and fall at 
the same time as selling prices did, par- 
ticularly since our commissions to 
salesmen are based on gross margin. 

. To build up in a period of rising prices 
a specific reserve to take care of mark- 
downs in a period of falling prices, 
which are then particularly necessary 
to keep us competitive and preserve a 
normal working gross margin. 

Our setup is as follows: 


N 


1. A separate series of cost adjustments 
is maintained for recording changes in 
vendors’ prices. When notifications are 
received from vendors that prices have 
been increased or decreased, cost changes 
should be recorded on form JS-35 (the 
form is reproduced on Page 199) from 
which the old stock card costs should be 
changed to the new market prices. Com- 
paring prices on vendors’ invoices with 
stock card costs entered on receiving re- 
ports should also reveal price changes, al- 
though in some cases discrepancies may be 
due to errors in billing. Cost changes is- 
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sued in this series should be journalized 
at the end of the month as a net debit or 
credit to reserve for merchandise cost ad- 
justments. 

2. Reserve for merchandise cost adjust- 
ments should be credited with the increase 
in value of merchandise in stock when 
prices advance, and charged with the de- 
crease in value of merchandise in stock 
when prices decline. Price protection 
credits received from vendors applying to 
owned stock should be credited to this ac- 
count. 

3. Stock card costs of material author- 
ized for stock should invariably be the 
same as the latest market prices if cost 
changes are issued promptly upon receipt 
of notifications from vendors announcing 
price changes. Stock card costs of ma- 
terial not authorized for stock should be 
changed to conform to the latest vendors’ 
prices only when depreciation has not 
been previously taken. 

4. In exceptional cases in which com- 
petitive conditions force the former lower 
level selling prices to be maintained for a 
period beyond the time of the change in 
our cost from vendor, the date of making 
the cost change is postponed until either 
of two things happen: 


4.1 The old low cost stock is exhausted, 
or 

4.2 The old lower selling price in any 
instance is increased. 


Recent By-Law Provisions as to Controller's 
Duties 


A section of the by-laws of a manufac- 
turing company which were amended re- 
cently now reads: “The officers of the 
company shall consist of a Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, President, two 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Assistant Treas- 
urer, Secretary, Assistant Secretary and 
Controller. .... ” These same by-laws 
provide: ‘The Controller shall have 
charge of the accounts of the Company 
and shall perform such other duties as 
may from time to time be assigned to him 
by the Board of Directors or the Exec- 
utive Committee.” 

Another manufacturing company, whose 
by-laws were amended recently, provides 
that: “At the first meeting of the Board 
after the Annual Election of Directors, the 
Board shall choose a Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, a President, one or 
more Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Control- 
ler, Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
COBY ses ve 


These by-law provisions are reproduced 
here as an example of the simplicity with 
which some companies define the duties 
and responsibilities of a controller, with- 
out attempting to be specific. Enumerat- 
ing the actual duties of a controller tends 
to limit those duties and responsibilities. 


Registration of New Securities Declines 
Materially: Money mostly for Extensions 


Analysis of statements registered under 
the Securities Act of 1933 indicates that 
new securities with estimated gross pro- 
ceeds of $238,068,000 became fully ef- 
fective during May, 1937, the lowest 
monthly total since February, 1936. The 
comparable totals for the preceding 
month, and for the same month of 1936, 
are $288,076,000 and $319,319,000, re- 
spectively. Included in these amounts 
are securities which have been registered 
but are intended for purposes other than 
cash sale for the account of the regis- 
trants, approximately as follows: May, 
1937, $95,628,000; April, 1937, $134,- 
106,000; May, 1936, $19,650,000. 

Registrations by manufacturing indus- 
tries accounted for $155,131,000 or 65.2 
per cent. of the month’s effective securi- 
ties. The transportation and communica- 
tion industry accounted for $43,375,000 
of the month’s estimated gross proceeds, 
or 18.2 per cent., entirely through the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
debenture issue. The electric, gas and 
water utility companies again registered 
only a small portion of the total 1 per 
cent. 

The registrants indicated that they pur- 
posed using 42.8 per cent. of the net 
funds from the sale of their securities 
for “new money” purposes, i.e., 23.6 per 
cent. for plant and equipment and 19.2 
per cent. as additional working capital. 
In addition, 33.5 per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds was to be used to repay indebted- 
ness—almost all at maturity, and 13.9 per 
cent. to retire outstanding preferred stock 
issues. 

The large increase, recently visible in 
these statistics and especially marked this 
month, in the proportion of net funds 
proposed to be used as “new money” 
should not, the Commission observes, be 
interpreted as a change, consistently expe- 
rienced for all types of registrants, in the 
purposes of financing. While it is true, 
the Commission adds, that there has been 
a noticeable shifting from refunding is- 
sues to those raising new capital, this 
change by no means is as great as super- 
ficially indicated in these data. These 
figures reflect, to a large extent, the in- 
creased importance that the registrations 
by manufacturing companies have borne 
in the past several months in proportion 
to the monthly aggregates—a result of 


the smaller registrations by other groups, 
principally the electric, gas and water 
utility companies whose securities have 
formerly been for refunding purposes. 
Continuing, an announcement by the 
Commission says: “There has been no 
marked change in recent months in the 
proposed uses of the proceeds of the 
manufacturing companies’ flotations. In 
the statements registered during 1936, 
the manufacturing companies indicated 
that they proposed to use 15.9 per cent. 
of their net proceeds for additional plant 
and equipment and 14.7 per cent. for in- 
creased working capital. For the first 
five months of 1937, the corresponding 
percentages were 16.2 per cent. for ad- 
ditional plant and equipment and 25.2 
for working capital. The extent by which 
the registrations for May, 1937, are 
weighted by the issues of manufacturing 
companies is indicated by the fact that 
they accounted for 65.2 per cent. of the 
total estimated gross proceeds and 53.6 
per cent. of the total net cash proceeds. 
They also accounted for 96.9 per cent. of 
the aggregate intended for plant and 
equipment and 79.6 per cent. of the total 
proposed as additional working capital.” 


Twenty-Seven Million Social Security 


Account Numbers 


The Social Security Board reports that 
as of June 1, 27,704,396 social security 
account numbers had been assigned to 
applicants for participation under the 
Federal old-age benefits program. Forty- 
five States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii now have enacted 
unemployment compensation laws. Since 
June 1, the laws of Hawaii and Delaware 
have been approved by the Board, and 
Florida has enacted an unemployment 
compensation law which will be reviewed 
shortly. 


Earlier Dates for Annual Meeting 


A change in dates for the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of The Controllers Institute of 
America is announced. The new dates are 
October 4, 5, and 6, 1937—(Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday)—ten days earlier than 
the dates selected and widely announced 
several months ago. It was found that the 
later dates, in mid-October, were not as 
satisfactory to the members as the early 
October dates, so the Board of Directors 
decided to revert to the dates which proved 
so popular a year ago. Controllers are 
asked to revise their plans for the early 
fall, and to plan to attend the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of The Institute on October 4, 5, 
and 6, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 











FEDERAL CAPITAL STOCK TAX 
RETURNS AND PAYMENTS DUE THIS 
MONTH 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Guy T. Helvering announced on June 
3, 1937, that Forms 707, on which do- 
mestic corporations will be required 
under section 105 of the Revenue Act 
of 1935, as amended, to file Federal 
capital stock tax returns for the year 
ending June 30, 1937, were forwarded 
to the various collectors of internal rev- 
enue the latter part of May and were 
then being issued to taxpayers. Such 
returns are required to be filed with 
the collector, and the taxes due thereon, 
computed at the rate of $1.00 for each 
full $1,000 of the declared value, paid 
on or before July 31, 1937. The dis- 
tribution of the return forms to the 
corporations was instituted as a con- 
venience, but the failure to receive the 
required form does not relieve a corpo- 
ration from its responsibility since cap- 
ital stock taxes are due and payable 
without assessment by the Commis- 
sioner or notice from the collector. 

Corporations which were engaged in 
business during the year ended June 
30, 1936, will be required to file re- 
turns for the year ending June 30, 
1937, showing on such returns an 
adjusted declared value, based upon the 
original value declared for the previous 
year, and computed in accordance with 
the provisions of section 105(f) of the 
Act. No adjustments other than those 
specifically provided for in the statute, 
and listed on the return form, may be 
made. 

New corporations created subse- 
quent to June 30, 1936, and corpora- 
tions to which the Commissioner 
granted exemption from the tax on 
the ground of ‘‘not doing business’ 
during the year ended June 30, 1936, 
will be required to file a return for 
the current year and make an original 
declaration of value. 

The unusually early distribution of 
the forms will, with very few excep- 
tions, allow ample time, the Commis- 
sioner believes, for taxpayers to pre- 
pare their returns and submit them to 





the respective collectors before the ex- 
piration of the filing period, thereby 
rendering requests for extensions of 
time unnecessary. In the case of prac- 
tically every corporation, complete data 
are available, the Commissioner be- 
lieves, at the present time for making 
the statutory adjustments on the 1937 
capital stock tax return and for the 
computation of the tax due. This fact, 
while generally applicable to ali corpo- 
rations, is particularly pertinent in the 
cases of those corporations whose offi- 
cers contemplate absence from their 
offices during part of July, and who 
may prepare the returns before their 
departure. 

As the failure to file a capital stock 
tax return before the expiration of the 
filing period will subject the taxpayer 
to liability for a delinquency penalty 
and interest, corporations are urged by 
the Commissioner to file their returns 
and pay the taxes due as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Regulations 64 (1936 Edition), as 
amended by Treasury Decisions 4667 
and 4691, govern the administration of 
the capital stock tax. 


COMMENTS ON FEDERAL 


REPORT FORMS SS-2 AND 
SS-2A 
Some additional Comments on 


Forms SS-2 and SS-2a of the Internal 
Revenue Department, for reporting 
payments made by employers, have 
veen received trom a member of the 
Committee on Social Security Proce- 
dure, of the Controllers Institute of 
America. This member says: 


“We have reviewed the forms SS-2 
and SS-2a and have compared them 
with the forms required by New York 
State. The Federal forms will, in our 
opinion, prove most burdensome. The 
New York State forms as finally 
evolved are simple and easily pre- 
pared, particularly if one is mechani- 
cally equipped. We fail to understand 
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why an adaptation of the running form 
N.Y. UI-C54 would not have sufficed. 

“Our objections to the Federal 
forms are as follows: 


“1—The multiplicity of them. 

‘‘2—The repeating each quarter of the 
employees’ names, when the ac- 
count number should suffice, 
except in the cases of new em- 
ployees. 

3—The repetition on each sheet of 
period ended, employer's iden- 
tification number, and name 
and address of office where rec- 
ords are kept, when same could 
be entered on one running 
form. 

‘4—Inability to repeat mechanically 
the repetitious information un- 


der (3) above.” 


Directors Review Progress 
(Continued on page 199) 


Newark, New Jersey, is chairman. This 
committee will nominate seven men for 
members of the Board of Directors, for 
terms of three years each, to replace the 
expiring class of seven directors; and two 
candidates for auditor, for terms of one 
year each. 

It was reported that the Committee on 
Professional Standing, of which Mr. Riche 
H. Johnson, of Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany is chairman, is making a study of the 
corporation, business, and tax laws, of the 
states, to learn whether there is a provision 
in any of them for controllers of corpora- 
tions; whether there is a provision that the 
controller must sign any tax returns, or re- 
ports of any kind; and whether the provi- 
sions for signing reports and returns are 
statutory, or are in the form of regulations 
promulgated by commissions ox officials. A 
comprehensive report covering these matters 
is in course of preparation, which should 
be an exceptionally interesting document, 
which may form the basis of future work by 
The Institute in this field. 

Twenty-one new members were elected, 
bringing the total to 845, in addition to 
which there were seventeen applications on 
hand, the details of which had not been 
completed. 

Indications are that by the time of the 
Sixth Annual Meeting in October the mem- 
bership of The Institute will be in excess 
of 900. 

Various proposed activities were con- 
sidered carefully by the Board, announce- 
ment of which will be made later. 
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SOLUTION 


Ourmovep figure-work methods 
can’t cope with modern figure-work problems 
resulting from Social Security legislation. 


© The “Comptometer” Payroll Method, devised 
by our research staff, provides for recording 
employee records with respect to earnings and 
deductions of all kinds. This thoroughly up-to- 
date method is simple, economical and flexible. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FIGURE 
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WORK 


Executives who look for accuracy with speed, 
adaptability with economy in handling large or 
small figure-work routines will find information 
of great interest in the illustrated six-page folder 
shown above. Requests entail no obligation. 


¢ For your copy, write (on your firm’s letter- 
head) to the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1734 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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New Members Elected in One Year, 240 


The number of applicants elected to 
membership in The Controllers Insti- 
tute of America by the Board of Di- 
rectors of The Institute, beginning 
with August, 1936, and concluding 
with June, 1937, was 240. In the same 
period of the previous year, 207 ap- 
plicants were elected, and in the same 
period of 1934-1935, 143 applicants 
were elected. The membership of The 
Institute is now close to 900. 

The newly elected members, pre- 
sented alphabetically: 


LEE R. ABERCROMBIE 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, San 
Francisco. 
ALDRICH E. AHLBERG 
North Western Fuel Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
WILLIAM AITKEN 
Falstaff Brewing Corporation, St. Louis. 
Frep H. ALLEN 
The American Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 
GEORGE L. ALSTON 
General Steel Castings Corporation, Eddy- 
stone, Pennsylvania. 
Everett L. Amis 
Dyersburg Cotton Products, Inc., Dyers- 
burg, Tennessee. 
HuGH CraiG ANDERSON 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh. 
THOMAS N. ANDERSON 
American Can Company, New York City. 
RopNngEy D. ANDREWS 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Stacy L. ANGLE 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
SAMUEL G. ANSPACH, JR. 
The United States Printing & Litho- 
graph Company, Cincinnati. 
RAYMOND F. ASHENFELTER 
Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburgh. 


EpwarpD R. BAINES 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, New 
York City. 
B. D. F. Barro 
The J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM ALFRED BAKER 
Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis. 
Gorpon C. BALLHORN 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 
Jack Lewis BATCHLER 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
V. R. BECHTEL 
American Cyanamid Company, New York 
City. 
SIDNEY B. BECKER 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, New 
York City. 
H. S. BERGSTROM 
Pacific Finance Corporation of California, 
Los Angeles. 


DWIGHT B. BILLINGS 
Pacific Mills, Inc., Boston. 

C. GRANNIS BONNER 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
Chicago. 

M. JosEPH Borst 
Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., New 
York City. 

ROBERT LEE BoyD 
The Bloch Brothers Tobacco Company, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 

THoMasS A. BoypD 
General Telephone Corporation, New 
York City. 

GEORGE M. BRALLA 
The Valspar Corporation, New York 
City. 

L. C. BRANCH (Died February 17, 1937) 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company, Newport News, Virginia. 

ALDEN C. BRETT 
Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

Peris A. BRETT 
American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

B. M. BRowN 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kings- 
port, Tennessee. 

FreD H. BROWN 
Macco Construction Company, Clearwa- 
ter, California. 

FREDERICK L. BROWN 
Lynn Gas and Electric Company, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

R. G. BUCKLEY 
George H. McFadden & Brother, Phila- 
delphia. 

JOHN J. BuRKE 
Rochester Packing Company, Inc., Roches- 
ter, New York. 

RALPH EMERSON BuRKS 
Standard Accident Insurance Company, 
Detroit. 

FRANCIS BURNS 
The Gray Envelope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 

HENRY P. BurRows 
American Smelting & Refining Company, 
New York City. 


LAWRENCE S. CALLAGHAN 
The Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, New 
York. 
ROBERT J. CALVERT 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 
RICHARD L. CARPENTER 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York City. 
Harry C. CARR 
Bayuk Cigars Incorporated, Philadelphia. 
RoBErRT M. CHAN 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, Dallas, 
Texas. 
GEORGE K. CHRISMER 
Easy Washing Machine Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. 
E. A. CLANCY 
The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, New York City. 
CHARLES H. CLIFFORD 
Albany Felt Company, Albany, New 
York. 


J. DRUMMOND CODE 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation, 
New York City. 

JOHN E. CoLe 
The Lehman Corporation, New York 
City. 

ROBERT W. COOPER 
Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

EpwINn C. Corson 
American Smelting & Refining Company, 
New York City. 

O. D. CovELL 
Conde Nast Publications, Inc., Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 

W. R. CroseTtT 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit. 

ALLEN B. Crow 
F. M. Sibley Lumber Company, Detroit. 

JOHN FREEMAN CULVER 
Century Electric Company, St. Louis. 

JAMES DAVIES 
Alton and Southern Railroad, East St. 
Louis, Illinois. 

IRVING DESMOND DAWES 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

ERNEST R. DAYTON 
The Russell Manufacturing Company, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

CarL M. DE Buck 
The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

WILLIAM C. DECKER 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, New 
York. 

FreD E. DEPINET 
O. W. Siebert Company, Gardner, Massa- 
chusetts 

WILLIAM R. DICE 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, Cincin- 
nati. 

RoBeErT D. S. DOBSON 
Pacific Mills, Inc., New York City. 

RoBERT M. DouGLas 
San Francisco Stock Exchange, San Fran- 
cisco. 

THomaAs I. DowLING 
Schutter-Johnson Candy Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 

LESTER R. DOWNIE 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit. 

JOHN T. DRYSDALE, JR. 

Majestic Radio & Television Corporation, 
Chicago. 

RoBerT H. DuFFY 
Younker Brothers, Inc., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

GeEorGE L. DUMBAULD 
Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh. 


HERBERT L. ECKHARDT 
The Pfaudler Company, Rochester, New 
York. 

HENRY S. ELDER 
Seaboard Commercial Corporation, New 
York City. 

THOMAS ELLIS 
Carnation Company, Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin. 
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THoMAS L. EvaANs 
N. Snellenburg & Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

C. F. EvELEIGH 
Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 

WALTER F. EvERTSEN 
Empire Distilling Corporation of New 
York, Yonkers, New York. 


WILLIAM H. FAETH 
The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. 

Victor E. FEGLEY 
Colombian Steamship Company, Inc., 
New York City. 

L. E. FELTON 
Minnesota Valley Canning Company, Le 
Sueur, Minnesota. 

MAURICE WARREN FIELD 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York 
City. 

M. H. FORSTER 
The Nestle-LeMur Company,’ New York 
City. 

WILLIAM R. ForsyTHE 
Winton Engine Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland. 

JOHN H. Foster 
Florence Stove Company, Gardner, Massa- 
chusetts. 

ALLEN LESTER FOWLER 
Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Philadelphia. 

C. R. FRANKLIN 
Gannett Company, Inc., Rochester, New 
York. 


W. S. FULWIDER 
Victor Equipment Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

SHANNON M. GAMBLE 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 

N. E. GAUTHIER 
The Ferro Machine & Foundry Company, 
Cleveland. 

ALFRED M. GEORGER 
United Artists Theatre Circuit, Inc., New 
York City. 


C. H. GIBNEY 
Willard Storage Battery Company, Cleve- 
land. 
Haro_p H. GIFFORD 
Horn & Hardart Baking Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 
THoMAS H. GILLESPIE 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company, 
Chicago. 
JOHN J. GIPPRICH 
The Brown Instrument Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
SYDNEY GORDON GLAYSHER 
John Sexton & Company, Chicago. 
Homer P. GorF, Jr. 
American Maize-Products Company, New 
York City. 
E. P. GoRDON 
Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 
L. J. GUNSON 
Continental Distilling Corporation, Phil- 
adelphia. 


ARTHUR HANSON 
United Carbon Company, 
West Virginia. 
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GEORGE J. HANSON 
Durham Duplex Razor Company, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 
Louis E. HANSON 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., New 
York City. 
BERNHART HAUGEN 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago. 
W. H. HAUN 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago. 
A. I. HAWKINS 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, De- 
troit. 
DEANE S. HAZEN 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, Des 
Plaines, Illinois. 
JOHN ELDON HEARST 
S. S. Kresge Company, Detroit. 
Haro_tp Y. HECKMAN 
Examiner Printing Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 
J. E. HEIDGEN 
Basic Dolomite, Inc., Cleveland. 
Howarp G. HELFREY 
The Drackett Company, Cincinnati. 
Jor F. HENDERSON 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Company, Inc., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
ALFRED HENRY 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc., New York City. 
EARLE E. HESSE 
United States Cold Storage Corporation, 
Chicago. 
F. M. HEssE 
National Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
RAYMOND M. Hicks 
International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany, New York City. 
CLIFFORD A. HILL 
Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
H. H. HOLLINGER 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
G. L. HopKINs 
Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc., Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 
HuBeErt L. HowArD 
Samson Tire & Rubber Corporation, Los 
Angeles. 
JAMES F. Howarp 
National Enameling and Stamping Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 
MARSHALL E. Hoyt 
Nash Engineering Company, South Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. 
WILLIAM C. Hussey 
Levy Brothers & Adler Rochester, Inc., 
Rochester, New York. 


JAY IGLAUER 
The Halle Brothers Company, Cleveland. 


ARTHUR RICHARD JANES 
Celanese Corporation of America, New 
York City. 

WILLIAM J. JARRETT 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


WALTER F. KAPLAN 

The Emporium, San Francisco. 
WILLIAM L. KAUFFMAN 
La France Industries, Frankford, Phila- 
delphia. 
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L. A. KEELER 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chicago. 


Oto C. KEIL 
Mueller Company, Decatur, Illinois. 

ERNEST GEORGE KELLETT 
Northern States Power Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

J. A. KEOGH 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwau- 
kee. 

PROFESSOR Roy B. KESTER (Associate) 
School of Business, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

RONALD PARKER KING 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
California. 

FRANK KLEIN 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration, Harrison, New Jersey. 

LEsLIE A. KLEIN 
William R. Warner & Company, Inc., 
New York City. 

V. R. KOENIG 
Mississippi Lime Company, Alton, IlIli- 
nois. 

Louis G. KUNZ 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis. 

H. S. LASELL 
Edwark & John Burke, Limited, Long 
Island City, New York. 

HERBERT LAWRENCE 
Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Corporation, 
Pittsburgh. 

REYNOLD A. LEE 
Powers Mercantile Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. 

CLARENCE M. LEEDS 
The Standard Bleachery & Printing Com- 
pany, Carlton Hill, New Jersey. 

C. E. Linp 
Middle States 
New York City. 

P. H. LITTLEFIELD 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York 
City. 

HuMPHREY LLOYD 
Washington Properties, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

CuLVER M. LUSSIER 
Oswego Falls Corporation, Fulton, New 
York. 

WERNER LuTz 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company, Milwau- 
kee. 


Petroleum Corporation, 


StuarRT D. MACLAREN 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, 
Massachusetts. 

DoNALD M. MAGOR 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, 
Pennsylvania. 

RICHARD H. MARSHALL 
The Brown Company, Portland, Maine. 

L. F. MARTIN 
Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New Orleans. 

A. N. MaAsuccl 
Hickey-Freeman 
New York. 

GeorGE A. MAXWELL 
Manufacturers’ Finance Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

EARLE G. May 
McLellan Stores Company, New York 
City. 


Company, Rochester, 
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B. J. MERTZ 
The Buckeye Union Casualty Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

L. A. MERTZ 
Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh. 

P. P. MESQUITA 
General Engineering & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Oakland, California. 

E. G. MICHAELS 
Vick Chemical 
City. 

EpwarpD B. MILLAR 
Yardley of London, Inc., Union City, 
New Jersey. 

Harry L. MILLER 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., Los Angeles. 

WILLIAM A. MINER 
Electro-Chemical 
New York City. 

WALTER A. MOGENSEN 
Cord Corporation, Chicago. 

JOHN W. Moore, Jr. 

Continental Credit Corporation, Winches- 
ter, Indiana. 

HERMAN J. MULLER 
Carter Coal & Dock Corporation, New 
York City. 

GEORGE WILLIAM MUNSON 
Fitchburg Paper Company, 
Massachusetts. 

A. V. MurRRAY 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, Oak- 
mont, Pennsylvania. 

JOsEPH J. MYLER 
Neisner Brothers, Inc., Rochester, New 
York. 

JosEPH F. McCarRTHY 
United Aircraft Corporation, East Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. ; 

EpwIn E. McCoNNELL 
Norton Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 

NELSON L. McCuLLy 
Bauer & Black, Division of The Kendall 
Company, Chicago. 

Lioyp D. McDoNALD 
The Warner & Swasey Company, Cleve- 
land. 

CHESTER McKay 
The Western Union Telegraph Company, 
New York City. 

HucGH Y. McLEIsH 
McLellan Stores Company, New York 
City. 

FRANCIS J. MCWILLIAMS 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Kearny, New Jersey. 

WILLIAM L. NAYLOR 
Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh. 

H. S. NEYMAN 
Utah Radio Products Company, Chicago. 

WILLARD G. Nims 
The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

LEON T. NOEL 
Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago. 

FRANK C. ODELL 
Brockway Motor Company, Inc., Cort- 
land, New York. 

LERoy CLARK ODELL 
Gaylord Container Corporation, St. Louis. 

NorMAN R. OLLEY 
The R. T. French Company, Rochester, 
New York. 

FREDERICK H. ONASCH 
Times Publishing Corporation, Chicago. 


Company, New York 


Engraving Co., Inc., 


Fitchburg, 
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JOHN A. OWEN 
Pratt-Low Preserving Company, Santa 
Clara, California. 
CHARLES A. PACKARD 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration, Harrison, New Jersey. 
ROLAND J. PAGEN 
Richfield Oil Corporation, Los Angeles. 
W. N. PAYNE 
American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 
C. W. PERRINE 
Minnesota Amusement Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
DONALD W. PETERSON 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
C. L. PFEIFER 
Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee. 
GEORGE C. PHELPS 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, Detroit. 
C. THEODORE PLUMMER 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland, California. 
DoNALD O. PRICE 
H. L. Judd Company, New York City. 
FRANCIS W. RAUHE 
American Chicle Company, Long Island 
City, New York. 
LAWRENCE G. REGNER 
Briggs & Stratton Corporation, Milwau- 
kee. 
E. M. RICHARDSON 
Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 
EpwarD R. RIMMELS 
G. M. P. Murphy & Company, New York 
City. 
ALFRED T. ROBINSON 
St. Regis Paper Company, New York 
City. 
CHARLES F. ROCHE 
E. B. Badger & Sons Company, Boston. 
GEoRGE O. Ross 
Globe Steel Tubes Company, Milwaukee. 
THEODORE ROTHMAN 
Pig’n Whistle Corporation, San Francisco. 
EpwIN C. RoworRTH 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, Rochester, New York. 
GEORGE ELLIS RUNYEON 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit. 
EpwarpD S. RUTTER 
Larsen Baking Co., Inc., Brooklyn, New 
York. 
WALTER SCHAEFER 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
New York City. 
R. P. SCHWALBACH 
Wadhams Oil Company, Milwaukee. 
WILLIAM J. SCHWARTZ 
Hackensack Water Company, Weehaw- 
ken, New Jersey. 
ERNEST C. SCOBELL 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation, 
Rochester, New York. 
Guy C. SHAFER 
The Red River Lumber Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
PETER M. SHANNON 
Steele-Wedeles Company, Chicago. 
J. E. SHEEHAN 
The Meyercord Company, Chicago. 
G. L. SHUMAN 
Twin Disc Clutch Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin. 





L. D. SINCLAIR 
Foley Brothers, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
THOMAS SMALL 
Allied Kid Company, Boston. 
SAMUEL M. SMALLPAGE 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., New 
Orleans. 
ALFRED A. SMITH 
Black, Starr and Frost-Gorham, Inc., New 
York City. 
EDWARD F. SMITH 
The John C. Winston Company, Philadel- 
phia. 
E. J. SPIEGEL 
Gaylord Container Corporation, St. Louis. 
J. WALTON St. CLAIR 
Hajoca Corporation, Philadelphia. 
Percy W. STERNS 
International Products Corporation, New 
York City. 
J. A. SUTHERLAND 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Chi- 
cago. 


GrorGE A. TAYLOR 
The Sharples Specialty Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

JosEPH F. TAYLOR 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

DANIEL J. TEARE 
Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Illi- 
nois. 

K. F. THOMAS 
The National Refining Company, Cleve- 
land. 

ROBERT M. THORNBERRY 
The Richardson Taylor-Globe Corpora- 
tion, Cincinnati. 

HENRY TIEDEMANN 
Del Monte Properties Company, Del 
Monte, California. 

THOMAS J. TOBIN 
Erie Railroad Company, Cleveland. 

SOLFEST TOMASSON 
International Mercantile Marine Company, 
New York City. 

Roy E. TUCKER 
Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Harvey E. ULRICH 
Campbell Sales Company, Camden, New 
Jersey. 


Horace S. VAILE 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago. 
A. S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Henry Vas Dias 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Corporation, New 
York City. 
RICHARD E. VocT 
The Herzfeld-Phillipson Company, Mil- 
waukee. 


Emit J. WAGENER 
United American Bosch Corporation, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

PROFESSOR Ross GRAHAM WALKER (Asso- 

ciate) 

Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

H. T. WarsHow 
National Lead Company, New York City. 


(Please turn to page 211) 




















A Typewriter 
that provides 

4 Payroll Records 
in One Writing 


THE PAYROLL 


EMPLOYEE’S 
STATEMENT 


PAY CHECK 


or pay envelope 























Burroughs 


NEW LOW-COST | 
: PAYROLL MACHINE 


> Complete 
Social Security Records 
at Lower Cost 


Fast electric carriage return, electric shift to capitals, 
convenient tabulator control, and many other special 
features speed up and simplify payroll writing as well 
as many other jobs. Investigate this and other new 
Burroughs machines for large and small payrolls. 
Telephone the local Burroughs office for complete 
information, or mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6623 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 
0 Send me complete information about the new Burroughs Payroll Typewriter 
that writes four records in one operation. 


0 I should like to receive your booklet showing various ways to handle payroll 
records on Burroughs Computing Payroll Machines and Burroughs Typewriter 
Accounting Machines. 


Name. a 
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OFFICERS ELECTED BY CONTROLS 
FOR 1938 


Elections of officers and directors of Controls for the coming year were held in May 
and June. The new officers take over their duties and responsibilities formally, at the 
time of the annual meeting of The Institute, which this year will be held October 14 
and 15, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

Incoming officers and directors, however, in many instances are to hold conferences 
during the summer months in preparation for the fall programs of the various Controls. 

Officers and directors of Controls for 1937-8 are shown here. In all cases, the officers 


are also members of the Boards of Directors: 


Chicago Control 

President, Mr. Roy S. Ho.pen, Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois. 

Vice-President, Mr. GrorGE D. Mc- 
ANINCH, Victor Manufacturing & Gasket 
Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. EARLE D. ATWATER, Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr. Company. 

Secretary, Mr. PHittip R. Gates, United 
States Cold Storage Corporation. 

Directors: Mr. KENNETH E. ARMSTRONG, 
Marshall Field & Company; Mr. J. A. 
DONALDSON, Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany; Mr. J. F. Lang, The Pepsodent 
Company; Mr. Oscar N. LINDAHL, Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Company; Mr. WIL- 
LIAM E. RussELL, National Tea Com- 
pany; Mr. Cuares F. Scutty, General 
Candy Corporation; Mr. Ivor WAGNER, 
Booth Fisheries Corporation. 


Cincinnati Control 


President, Mr. GEORGE F. BRENNER, The 
Union Gas & Electric Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. SAMUEL SMICKLER, 
The Griess-Pfleger Tanning Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. Cart M. De Buck, The 
Union Central Life Insurance Company. 

Secretary, Mr. G. Bain Waters, The 
Richardson Company. 

Directors: Mr. JAMES F. ALLEN, The 
American Laundry Machinery Company; 
Mr. HERBERT W. BOAL, The Andrews 
Steel Company; Mr. JOHN G. QUICK, 
The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 


Cleveland Control 


President, Mr. MATH W. THERNES, The 
Ohio Public Service Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. ARTHUR M. DEWEY, 
The Joseph & Feiss Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. FRED W. KUHL, The 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Com- 


any. 

Treasurer, Mr. PHitip H. Coap, The Cleve- 
land Union Stock Yards Company. 

Secretary, Mr. JAMES P. CARPENTER, The 
Cleveland Union Stock Yards Company. 

Assistant Secretary, MR. ROBERT J. SNYDER, 
Steel and Tubes, Inc. 

Directors: Mr. J. J. ANZALONE, The Chesa- 
peake Corporation; Mr. N. E. GAUTH- 
IER, The Ferro Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany; Mr. A. G. GEISHEIMER, White 
Sewing Machine Corporation; Mr. LLoyp 
D. McDonaLp, The Warner & Swasey 
Company; Mr. HucH L. Patcu, The 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio); Mr. F. 
M. SHADLEY, Master Tire & Rubber 
Corporation; Mr. K. F. THomas, The 
National Refining Company. 


Detroit Control 


President, Mr. LESTER R. DowNIE, Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. A. F. Liska, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. MELBOURNE C. EMERY, 
Bull Dog Electric Products Company. 
Secretary, Mr. ALVIN Kropr, R. L. Polk 

& Company. 

Directors: Mr. ALLEN B. Crow, F. M. 
Sibley Lumber Company; Mr. WALTER 
J. GERICK, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., White Star District; Mr. EUGENE 
C. HoELz_r, Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany; Mr. Noe E. KEELER, American 
Blower Corporation; Mr. Harry A. 
SNow, The Detroit Edison Company. 


District of Columbia Control* 

President, Mr. JOHN Davies, Woodward & 
Lothrop. 

Vice-President, Mr. WILLIAM R. LITTLE, 
The Evening Star Newspaper Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. ERNEST LESLIE 
OSBORNE. 

Directors: Mr. Harotp G. Haypbon, Po- 
tomac Electric Power Company; Mr. 
HuMPHREY LLoyp, Washington Proper- 
ties, Inc.; Mr. HENry W. SWEENEY, 
Farm Credit Administration. 


_* Elected in spring, carry over for entire 1938 
fiscal year. 


Los Angeles Control 
President, Mr. GEorGE W. Fay, Hydril 
Company. 
Vice-President, Mr. HERBERT T. SHORT, 
Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. H. S. BERGSTROM, 
Pacific Finance Corporation of California. 


Milwaukee Control 
Mr. J. A. KEoGuH, Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, acting Chairman of 
Committee on Organization. 
Mr. LAWRENCE G. REGNER, Briggs & Strat- 
ton Corporation, acting Secretary of Com- 
mittee on Organization. 


A meeting is to be held in September to 
elect a complete set of officers and di- 
rectors. 


New England Control 
President, Mr. Harotp M. Lawson, The 
Salada Tea Company, Inc. 
Vice-President, Mr. C. ELzis SPENCER, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Treasurer, Mr. PHILLIP R. PALAMOUNTAIN, 
Otis Company. 
Secretary, Mr. Davip R. ANDERSON, The 
Kendall Company. 


Directors: Mr. DwiGHT B. BILLINGs, Pa- 
cific Mills, Inc.; Mr. E. StEwART FREE- 
MAN, Dennison Manufacturing Company ; 
Mr. WILLIAM J. MaGEE, Norton Com- 
pany; Mr. ALBERT J. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc.; Mr. 
HENRY C. PERRY, The Heywood-Wake- 
field Company; Mr. CuHarLes W. 
Tucker, H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc. 


New York City Control 
President, Mr. THOMAS L. Evans, Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation. 
Vice-President, Mr. J. H. MacDona 1p, 
National Broadcasting Company. 
Treasurer, Mr. FRANK J. Scott, The Mor- 
ris Plan Corporation of America. 
Secretary, MR. KENNETH R. WooprRuFF, 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation. 
Directors: Mr. H. F. ELBERFELD, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company; Mr. FREDERICK 
R. FICKEN, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc.; Mr. J. D. HARTMAN, The McCall 
Company; Mr. Henry F. LasHer, Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company; Mr. FreEp- 
ERICK H. MEEDER, New York Central 
Lines; Mr. E. B. Nutt, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; Mr. O. GORDON 
PRITCHARD, Simmons Company; Mr. 
FRANCIS W. RAUHE, American Chicle 
Company; Mr. Mark A. SUNSTROM, In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation. 


Philadelphia Control 


President, Mr. V. L. E.uiott, The Atlan- 
tic Refining Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. DANIEL H. SCHULTZ, 
Leeds & Northrup Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. Lon D. MorGan, Schramm, 
Inc. 

Secretary, Mr. R. C. CASSELBERRY, Sharpe 
& Dohne, Inc. 

Directors: Mr. Wuirt1amM M. CARNEY, 
Scott Paper Company; Mr. ALBERT S. 
Corson, The United Gas Improvement 
Company; Mr. ELMER Hart, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company; Mr. WILLIAM 
F. R. Munnicu, Philadelphia Electric 
Company; Mr. Mauritz G. MyRELIvus, 
General Refractories Company; Mr. EARL 
D. Pace, Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Company; Mr. DONOVAN H. Ty- 
SON, United States Pipe & Foundry Com- 


pany. 


Pittsburgh Control 

President, Mr. E. A. Berry, The Koppers 
Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. E. R. CLARKSON, Kauf- 
mann Department Stores, Inc. 

Treasurer, Mr. WIttiAM E. SCHEIBLER, 
The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 

Secretary, Mr. JOHN L. GLENN, Pittsburgh 
Coal Company. 

Directors: Mr. JOHN M. Auty, Pittsburgh 
Screw and Bolt Corporation; Mr. WInp- 
sor H. CHEFFEY, Union Switch & Signal 
Company; Mr. J. F. DONAHOE, Carnegie 
Coal Corporation; Mr. WALTER H. 
Dupka, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion; Mr. RoBERT F. McCiure, McKin- 
ney Manufacturing Company; Mr. Nor- 
MAN K. SCHALLER, Superior Steel Corpo- 
ration; Mr. J. F. WogssNeR, Davison 
Coke & Iron Company. 














Rochester Control 


Mr. JOHN N. LAMBERT, Snider Packing 
Corporation, acting Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Organization. 

Mr. E. S. LA Rose, Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Company, acting Secretary of Com- 
mittee on Organization. 

A meeting is to be held in September to 
elect a complete set of officers and di- 
rectors. 


San Francisco Control 

President, Mr. JOHN R. McKEE, California 
Casualty Indemnity Exchange. 

Vice-President, MR. ARTHUR T. SAUNDERS, 
Balfour, Guthrie & Company, Ltd. 

Treasurer, Mr. C. C. Gipson, The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc. 

Secretary, Mr. J. F. Garvin, Fibreboard 
Products, Inc. 

Directors: Mr. RICHARD F. CHARLTON, 
Matson Navigation Company; Mr. FRANK 
J. MELEY, The H. C. Capwell Company; 
Mr. Epwarp V. MILLs, Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company; Mr. CHARLES A. 
SMITH, American Trust Company. 


St. Louis Control 
President, Mr. H. F. HARRINGTON, The 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis. 
Vice-President, Mr. R. O. Monnic, Inter- 
national Shoe Company. 
Vice-President, Mr. J. C. NAYLor, Pet Milk 
Company. 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. ARTHUR C. SCHU- 
CHARDT, Lambert Pharmacal Company. 
Directors: Mr. E. J. CUNNINGHAM, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company; Mr. F. EAKIN, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company; 
Mr. F. A. EISELE, Laclede Steel Com- 
pany; Mr. Otro C. Kei, Mueller Com- 
pany; Mr. V. R. KoeENiG, Mississippi 
Lime Company; Mr. A. T. LEIMBACH, 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc.; OTTo W. 
No.1, William R. Warner & Company, 

Inc. 


Twin Cities Control* 

President, Mr. HERBERT P. BUETOW, Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Vice-President, Mr. ErNEst G. KELLETT, 
Northern States Power Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. L. D. Sincair, Foley 
Brothers, Inc. 

Secretary & Treasurer, Mr. H. J. ANDER- 
SON, Pittsburgh Coal Company of Wis- 
consin. 

Directors: Mr. A. E. AHLBERG, North 
Western Fuel Company; Mr. Gorpon C. 
BALLHORN, General Mills, Inc.; Mr. 
RoBERT W. Cooper, Munsingwear, Inc.; 
Mr. GEorGE H. Hess, Jr., Great North- 
ern Railway Company; Mr. REYNOLD A. 
LEE, Powers Mercantile Company; H. G. 
PETERSON, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company; Mr. E. M. RICHARDSON, 
Investors Syndicate. 


*Elected in mid-term, carry over for full 
fiscal year 1938. 
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Commission Comments on Certificate 

In issuing a stop order in a recent case, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
made some interesting comments on the 
auditor’s certificate attached to the registra- 
tion statement, saying: 

“The certificate reads: ‘I hereby certify 
that the appended balance sheet . . . . to- 
gether with the supporting schedules ... . 
are in accordance with the books.’ The 
certificate neither expresses an opinion as to 
the financial statements nor as to registrant's 
methods. In addition it is undated and it 
fails to show the scope of the audit, and 
consent to its use is lacking. We find that 
it is deficient.” 


Earlier Dates for Annual Meeting 

A change in dates for the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of The Controllers Institute of 
America is announced. The new dates are 
October 4, 5, and 6, 1937—(Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday)—ten days earlier than 
the dates selected and widely announced 
several months ago. It was found that the 
later dates, in Mid-October, were not as 
Satisfactory to the members as the early 
October dates, so the Board of Directors 
decided to revert to the dates which proved 
so popular a year ago. Controllers are 
asked to revise their plans for the early 
fall, and to plan to attend the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of The Institute on October 4, 5, 
and 6, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 





* DOLLAR * 
DIEBOLD 














* CONVENIENCE 


When you buy record housing equipment it 
should also qualify for convenience advant- 
ages — greater visibility, faster posting, more 
entries per operator, space economy — to 
offset the entire investment quickly. 


w& PROTECTION 


When protection is brought to records where 
they are made and used, each operator does 
a full day’s work at the job for which she was 
hired. You can get the hour-margin neces- 
sary for your vital records from Diebold. 


* Call the Diebold Man near you or write 
direct for Social Security and Payroll record 
housing information. 


SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE, 


CANTON, OHIO 


PROTECTION ENGINEERS FOR OVER SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 





INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES-COMMUNICATIONS 


COMMITTEE ON 
NOMINATIONS 


President Paul J. Urquhart, of The Con- 
trollers Institute of America, had appointed 
a Committee on Nominations, as follows: 


GeorGE H. RICHARDS, The Celluloid Cor- 
poration. 

WiILtiAM J. Mackay, Mutual Chemical 
Company of America. 

J. F. Twomey, National Dairy Products 
Corporation. 

EuGENE F. WALSH, Universal Pictures Cor- 
poration. 

FRANK Wixp, E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


This Committee, appointed under provi- 
sions of the by-laws of The Institute, is 
charged with the responsibility of nominat- 
ing seven condidates for director, for terms 
of three years each; and two candidates 
for auditor for terms of one year each. 

The Committee’s nominations will be re- 
ported to the members when the official 
call for the Annual Meeting of The Insti- 
tute is transmitted, about mid-August. 


FREEMAN NAMED 
CHAIRMAN 


Mr. John G. Larson, who has served 
for two years or more as chairman of The 
Institute's Committee on Revision of State 
Tax Forms and Procedures, found it neces- 
sary, because of press of business, to ask 
to be relieved of the chairmanship. Presi- 
dent Paul J. Urquhart has obtained the 
consent of Mr. E. Stewart Freeman, of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, a member of the 
committee, to serve as chairman for the 
balance of The Institute’s year, and has 
appointed Mr. Freeman as chairman. 


MEETINGS OF CONTROLS 


Some interesting arrangements were 
made by several of the Controls for their 
June meetings, at which the annua! elec- 
tions of officers and directors took place. 

The San Francisco Control planned a 
special program of entertainment. Din- 
mer was announced to be held at 
7:30 P.M., and the announcement sent to 
members included the sentence: ‘The 
members will assemble about 6:30 P.M. 
for the necessary preliminaries.” This is 
in keeping with the practice of most 
Controls when conducting their monthly 
meetings. The preliminary reception has 
enabled members of The Institute to be- 
come well acquainted with one another. 

The Cincinnati Control held its meet- 
ing at the Kenwood Country Club, be- 
ginning with luncheon at 1:00 P.M., 
which was followed immediately by the 
business meeting, including reports of 
officers and election of officers and di- 
rectors. Golf, swimming, riding, tennis 
and bridge occupied the afternoon. Din- 
ner was served at seven o'clock and there 


was more bridge in the evening. Members 
were invited to bring their wives and 
families and the meeting was open also 
to guests. 
Bridgeport 

A meeting of members of The Con- 
trollers Institute of America located in 
Connecticut was held at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, Monday evening, June 21, at 
the University Club, for the purpose of 
discussing plans to organize a Control 
with headquarters in Bridgeport. The 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Arthur R. 
Tucker, managing director of The In- 
stitute, who described the procedure to 
be followed and the advantages of form- 
ing a local organization. A decision was 
reached to apply for a charter for a Con- 


trol with headquarters in Bridgeport, and 
the members present signed an applica- 
tion for a charter. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Mr. L. M. Nichols, of the 
General Electric Supply Corporation. The 
application for a charter was presented to 
the National Board of Directors at a 
meeting held June 30 and it was voted 
to authorize issuance of a charter. 


Pittsburgh 

A meeting of the Pittsburgh Control was 
held at the South Hills Country Club on 
June 28. Mr. E. A. Berry presided, except 
during that portion of the meeting when 
the annual election was held, when Mr. 
George V. Lang, former President of the 
Control, was in the chair The results of 
the election are published elsewhere. Mr. 





ALFRED L. CAMPBELL, Chairman 
Douglas L. Elliman & Company, Inc., 
New York City. 

ALLEN L. BRENNER 
Kirkman & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, New 
York. 

J. E. M. BRown 
Queens Borough Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Far Rockaway, New York. 

FRANCIS BURNS 
The Gray Envelope Mfg. Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 

HENRY P. BuRROWS 
American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany, New York City. 

PuHiLip I. CARTHAGE 
Interstate Department Stores, Inc., 
New York City. 

H. F. ELBERFELD 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. 

FREDERICK C, ELSTOB 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, New York City. 

THOMAS L. EvANS 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey. 

FREDERICK R. FICKEN 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 
New York City. 

J. D. HARTMAN 
The McCall Company, New York 
City. 

Joun W. Hooper 
American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York. 

L. W. JAEGER 
The Colonial Optical Company, Inc., 
New York City. 

Louis KLEIN 
American Safety Razor Corporation, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





1937 CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Controllers Institute of America 


RANDOLPH LANE 
New York Quinine & Chemical 
Works, Brooklyn, New York. 

J. H. MacDoNnaLpb 
National Broadcasting Company, New 
York City. 

FREDERICK H. MEEDER 
New York Central Lines, New York 
City. 

H. A. MERKEL 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., New 
York City. 

E. B. Nutr 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
New York City. 

JOHN Novak 
McCrory Stores Corporation, New 
York City. 

W. HERBERT PALMER 
Lowe Paper Company, Ridgefield, New 
Jersey. 

E. F. C. PARKER 
New York World’s Fair 1939, Inc., 
New York City. 

WILLIAM H. Parks 
The Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
New York City. 

O. GORDON PRITCHARD 
Simmons Company, New York City. 

FRANK J. SCOTT 
The Morris Plan Corporation of 
America, New York City. 

W. J. WILCKENS 
Empire Power Corporation, New York 
City. 

ByrRON C. WILLCOX 
The Grolier Society, New York City. 

KENNETH R. WOODRUFF 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation, 
New York City. 
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J. R. Miller, certified public accountant, 
presented a paper on “A Case Study in 
Budget Control,” which was followed by an 
extended discussion from the floor. 


New York 


The final meeting of the New York 
City Control, before the summer vacation, 
was held Thursday, June 17, at the Park 
Central Hotel. It was addressed by In- 
spector P. E. Foxworth, assistant to J. 
Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Washington, D. C. In- 
spector Foxworth’s subject was “A Mod- 
ern Crusade Against Crime.” His ad- 
dress was exceptionally interesting and 
contained much information concerning 
the work that is being done by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and the 
manner in which it is done. An inter- 
esting discussion period followed. 

The annual election was held at the 
opening of the meeting. Results are an- 
nounced elsewhere. 


San Francisco 


A golf tournament which was pattici- 
pated in by many members and guests 
was conducted by the San Francisco Con- 
trol at Del Monte on May 22 and 23. 
Prizes were donated by eight members 
of the Control, and the Control itself of- 
fered a sterling silver compote as a prize. 
Mr. Dwight Chapman, a guest, won first 
low net score, and Mr. H. Teasdel, sec- 
ond low net score. Mr. Theodore Roth- 
man made the low net score among the 
members who participated. 


Twin Cities 
The last meeting of the season of the 
Twin Cities Control took the form of an 
afternoon of golf at Westwood Hills Golf 
Course on June 29. The regular meeting 
was held after dinner. 


Personal Notes 


Mr. Hayden Hodges, a member of The 
Controllers Institute of America, was 
made budget director of the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation at Washington, 
D. C., by the terms of a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
corporation on May 27, 1937. Mr. 
Hodges thus becomes the supervising off- 
cial who will coordinate the work of the 
financial departments in an effort to se- 
cure greater economy and efficiency. Here- 
tofore Mr. Hodges has had the title of 
budget officer of the corporation. He 
will hereafter, as director, be in charge, 
with general administrative responsibility 
for the execution of functions now under 
the direct supervision of the controller 
and of the auditor. He will also con- 








TIMELY FIGURES! 


Send your inventory and other emergency 
computations to a skilled organization of 
public calculators. 48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill. 














INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES-COMMUNICATIONS 





Do you enjoy The Controller? 


a year. 


present subscribers. 


whom the magazine is to be sent. 


who are not now subscribers. 





GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO “THE CONTROLLER” 


Do you know some one in this field who might profit from its reading? 


With the thought that many members of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA may wish to introduce the magazine to their friends by making a pres- 
ent to them of a year’s subscription, a special Gift Subscription Rate of $2 a 
year has been authorized, for that purpose. The regular subscription rate is $4 


The Gift Subscription Rate can be used by members of THE CONTROLLERS 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, in presenting subscriptions to non-members, and by 


To avail himself of the special Gift Subscription Rate of $2, a member or sub- 
scriber need only write the circulation manager, authorizing the entering of a 
subscription or subscriptions, and giving the names and addresses of those to 


With the first issue will go a letter to the person who is to receive The Con- 
troller, stating that it is a gift, and giving the name of the donor. 
The Special Gift Subscription Rate will apply only in the cases of persons 








tinue in direct control of the Budget 
Section. 

Major J. Calvin Shumberger, of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, one of the earliest 
members of The Controllers Institute of 
America, has been on a pleasure trip to 
Europe since May 22, and is due to return 
July 15. 

Mr. William R. Dice, controller of the 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company of Cincinnati, 
has been promoted to the office of executive 
vice president of his company. He will 
continue also as controller for the present. 
Mr. Dice was elected a member of The 
Controllers Institute of America in March, 
1947. 


EVER WISH YOU WERE 
TWINS? 


You have, every executive has, in time 
of pressure. To an overburdened official, 
I offer my services as assistant, trouble- 
shooter, department head, or accountant. 
Have had broad, recent experience in ac- 
counting and supervisory capacities; am 
good organizer, persistent on the follow- 
through; young enough (32) to be eager 
and imaginative and to welcome responsi- 
bilities; old enough (32) to be mature 
and dependable. Married, Christian, with 
excellent references and no elaborate 
salary ideas. Able and willing to prove 
that investment in me will pay dividends 
in results. Box 192. 


Earlier Dates for Annual Meeting 


A change in dates for the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of The Controllers Institute of 
America is announced. The new dates are 
October 4, 5, and 6, 1937—(Monday, Tues- 
day and W ednesday)—ten days earlier than 
the dates selected and widely announced 
several months ago. It was found that the 
later dates, in Mid-October, were not as 
satisfactory to the members as the early 
October dates, so the Board of Directors 
decided to revert to the dates which proved 


SO popular a year ago. Controllers are 
asked to revise their plans for the early 
fall, and to plan to attend the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of The Institute on October 4, 5, 
and 6, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. The formal program will be 
completed Tuesday, October 5. The next 
day will be devoted to golf, committee and 
group meetings, and other activities. 


New Members Elected 
(Continued from page 206) 


JOSEPH F. WEEKS 
Kings County Lighting Company, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

J. RODNEY WEEKS 
Whitehead & Kales 
Rouge, Michigan. 

R. G. WEIGAND 
West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh. 

THEODORE F, WHARTON 
Deere & Company, Moline, Illinois. 

C. E. WILLIAMSON 
Balfour, Guthrie & Company, Ltd., New 
York City. 

GERALD W. WILSON 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York 
City. 

J. E. WILson 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh. 

PAUL H. WILSON 
Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

M. L. WuESCHER, SR. 

Bogalusa Paper Company, Inc., Bogalusa, 
Louisiana. 


Office Machines 

Calculators 

Adding Machines 
H ALF e Duplicators, etc. 


Write for FREE Booklet 


Company, River 





PRUITT CO. 
749 Pruitt Bldg. 


Chicago 














LONG DISTANCE benishes 
unfenihed businesd 


When you hang up on a Long Distance conversation, 
your mind and your memorandum pad will usually be 
cleared of one more item. There is no waiting, no won- 
dering ... the call often brings an answer at once. 
Many busy controllers are finding that systematic 
use of this service leaves them less burdened by detail 
. . « helps them co-ordinate operations faster. They 
can get essential facts and figures more rapidly and 
successfully . . . can check departmental progress 
more accurately... can turn sooner to uninterrupted 
consideration of new objectives. 
Try it at the new low rates, and discover 
how it relieves the pressure of routine. 


TYPICAL 3-MINUTE NIGHT 
STATION-TO-STATION RATES and SUNDAY 


Cincinnati-Louisville..... 
Baltimore-New York 
Boston-Philadelphia ..... 
Chicago-Omaha . 
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Institute Literature 
YEAR BooKsS 
The Controllers Institute of 


beginning with 1932. 

Members who have not provided 
themselves with copies of the Year 
Books issued prior to the time when 
they joined The Institute, may wish 
to obtain the earlier books. 

They are available, at $1 a copy, 
| but the supply is dwindling, and 
those who are interested in obtain- 
| ing them are urged to lose no time 
| in putting in their requisitions. 

The Year Books form an interest- 
ing historical background of The 
Institute, containing reports of the 
discussions of the members in the 
earlier days, in which the policies 
and aims of The Institute were 
formulated; also many _ valuable 
papers, together with lists of mem- 
bers, by-laws, articles of incorpora- 
tion, and other interesting material. 
A complete set of the Year Books 
will be useful to all members. 


BAcK NuMBERS OF “THE 
CONTROLLER” 


Publication of ‘The Controller,” the 
monthly magazine issued by The 
Institute, was begun with the Febru- 
ary, 1934, issue. Prior to that time 
| occasional printed bulletins and an- 
nouncements had been issued. A 


| stitute and of its work, as well as a 
| series of articles which have been 


to controllership and to discussion of 

the problems of the controller. 
Copies of back numbers of "The 

Controller’—with the exception of 


of print—are available. Members of 
The Institute who wish to have com- 


| libraries, including the numbers 
| printed before they became affiliated 
| with The Institute, may obtain them 
at the special rate of 40 cents a copy. 
| The supply consists of but 200 to 300 
| copies of each number. 

Provision has been made for bind- 
| ing sets of ‘The Controller’ by years, 
| ata cost of $2 a volume; The Institute 
also can supply covers for retaining 
copies in loose leaf form. Limp 
covers are to be had at $2 apiece. 


OF PROGRESS’: ONE YEAR'S 
ACTIVITIES” 


| These are the titles of booklets 
issued in August, 1934-1935, re- 
spectively, in which the activities of 
The Institute during the years named 
| are set forth in considerable detail. 
These booklets may be had by mem- 
bers and others without charge, on 
| application, as long as the supply 





| lasts. 
S 


| America has issued five Year Books, | 


complete set of issues of "The Con- | 
troller’ provides a supplementary pic- | 
ture of the development of The In- | 


pronounced valuable contributions | 


| the May, 1934, number, which is out | 


| plete files of ‘'The Controller’ in their | 


| “ONE YEAR’S WorRK”: “A YEAR | 


} 





PLAN NOW 
To Attend 


Sixth Annual 
Meeting 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Controllers Institute of 
America 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
NEW YORK CITY 


The program, now being 
formulated, will include dis- 
cussion of the more impor- 
tant subjects within the scope 
of the controller's responsi- 


bilities, which have presented 


| year. 


It is expected that the 
meetings will be fully as in- 
'teresting and informative as 
those in past years, and that 
attendance will be larger than 
ever in view of the continued 
growth in membership of 


| The Institute. 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA 
One East Forty-second Street 
New York City 





| October 4, 5, 6, 1937 


themselves during the past 








Objects 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA 


(As Set Forth in Its Articles of 
Incorporation) 


The objects for which this cor- 
poration is formed are: 


(a) To advance the interests and wel- 
fare of controllers of business firms, 
partnerships, sole proprietorships, 
corporations, and trusteeships, and 
political and governmental subdivi- 
sions; the advancement of the in- 
terests and welfare of assistant con- 
trollers, privately employed executive 
accountants, corporation officers and | 
of the partners and owners of busi- 
ness who perform the commonly ac- 
cepted duties of a controller. 


(b) To conduct and carry on such related 
activities as may be necessary and 
incident to increasing the usefulness 
of controllers to their business or- | 
ganizations and to the public; to the 
gaining of recognition of the attain- 
ments and accomplishments of con- | 
trollers and their value and impor- | 
tance in the business, financial and 
economic structure, and in the pro- 
fession of accountancy. 


(c) To establish ethical and professional 
standards of work and conduct for 
controllers and to foster and en- 
courage controllers, assistant con- 
trollers and accountants to live up 
to and carry out the same. 


(d) To print, publish, distribute, and 
circulate books, pamphlets, period- 
icals, papers and magazines in con- 
nection with the activities of the or- 
ganization; to establish and conduct 
bureaus, offices and workshops neces- 
sary and incidental to the activities 
of the corporation and to employ 
such persons as may be necessary to 
operate and carry on the same. 


(e) To confer a title or titles on mem- 
bers, which shall be indicative of 
membership in the corporation, and 
to issue and recall certificates of 
membership. 


(f) The corporation hereby formed shall 
have power to take and hold by be- 
quest, devise, gift, purchase, lease 
or otherwise, either absolutely or in 
trust for any of its purposes, any 
property real or personal in so far as 
the same may be held by a corpora- 
tion organized under Title 5, Chapter 
5, of the Code of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and to convey, sell or dis- 
pose of such property and to invest 
and re-invest the principal and deal 
with and expend the income there- 
from in such manner as may be 
permitted by law and as, in the 
judgment of the Trustees will best 
promote the objects for which the 
corporation is organized. 


) The corporation may do all and 
everything, including the making 
and carrying out of any contracts, | 
necessary, suitable and proper for | 
the accomplishment of any of the | 
purposes and objects or the further- 
ance of any of the powers above set 
forth, and may do every other act 
or acts, thing or things, incidental or | 
pertaining to or growing out of or | 
connected with the aforesaid pur- 
poses or powers, or any part or parts 
thereof, in so far as permitted by 
law. 


























Complete Facts 


Make possible sound decisions on the part of execu- 
tives and those entrusted with management prob- 
lems. Ordinary judgment applied to a base of com- 
plete facts often results in a sounder decision than 


good judgment applied to a base of incomplete facts. 


The American Academy of Accountancy offers train- 
ing which is most practical and prepares the Ac- 
countant to present and correlate the facts so sound 


decisions can be made. 


Catalog describing courses upon request 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ACCOUNTANCY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
720 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 






























